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Art. I. The History of Greece. By William Mitford, Esq. 
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Davies. 


E resume with great satisfaction our examination of 
_ Mr. Mitford’s valuable work, in order to report the vo- 
lumes now before us. As our remarks on the former portions 
of this history were made when they successively and at distant 
intervals came into the world*, and are therefore disjointed 
and unconnected, it will render more adequate justice to the 
author if we now take a retrospective glance at the plan only 
of his preceding researches, for the purpose of giving them 
some appearance of connection with those which remain to be 
considered. Every person knows that, of a history of Greece, 
one of the principal merits must be the skilful disposition and 
lucid arrangement of its parts; and it would, therefore, be 
as unfair to estimate the degree of praise which may in this 
respect be due to Mr. Mitford, without having some view, 
however imperfect, of the whole work, as it would be to pro- 
nounce concerning the symmetryg and congruityy of a large 
building from seeing only one of its extremities. A future 
opportunity perhaps may not be permitted to us; for we can 
scarcely hope that the Jabours of this elegant writer and ac- 
complished scholar, which have already consumed forty years 
of his life, will be prolonged beyond the point to which they 
have now arrived; —the death of Alexander. It was from 
that period that Greece rapidly declined from her * high and 
palmy state ;” till, afler an unquiet and feverish existence of 
little beyond a century, during which her affairs are more 
or less intermingled with those of Rome, she sank at first under 
the protection and at length under the arms of that vast and 
aspiring domination. 
The perils and difficulties of writing a history of Greece 
are well known, to those who are conversant with the various 
and often discordant materials out of which it must be formed ; 
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with the uncertainty which overshadows it, and the causes of 
that uncertainty ; with the absence at one time of a just chro- 
nological standard, and at another with the direct contrariety 
of evidence; with the darkness also of genealogical compu- 
tatiqn fram the migrations (so frequent in that country) of 
tribes and nations, and from ives Eeetlle irruptions in which 
tradition and record have perished. Among these obstacles, 
any one of which might fatigue a mind of ordinary patience 
into despair, none is so appalling, and calls for so severe an 
exercise of the reasoning faculty, as the choice of authority ; 
a difficulty, too, which, though but slightly felt in those ages 
in which testimonies are few, becomes disheartening as they 
grow redundant. When the historian of Greece is deprived 
of his contemporary guides, of those who had been themselves 
eye-witnesses of the facts which they narrate, or had conversed 
with persons who were, and on whose authority he may 
therefore securely repose, he is fated to struggle with fresh 
perplexity. A delicate and by no means easy office is cast on 
him, with all its hazard, and some of its responsibility, — the 
duty of making the requisite allowance for the zeal of writers 
who, after a considerable interval, derived their materials 
from contemporary historians, whose works, though extant to 
them, have unfortunately not descended to us. Under these 
circumstances, he is sometimes safe only by acquiescing in 
nothing beyond those statements, which are adverse to the 
obvious partialities and known passions of those who make 
them. We might illustrate this position by many instances 
which occur in Grecian history. With regard, however, to that 
considerable portion of it which involves the affairs of Sicily, 
we have scarcely any other writer from the death of Epami- 
nondas, when the narrative of Xenophon ends, than Diodorus 
the Sicilian, who lived under Augustus, about three hundred 
years afterward. The deficiencies of this author, whose details 
are often broken and unconnected, are filled up in detached 
periods of history by Plutarch; whose claim, however, to an 
enumeration among historians is rather doubtful. Each of 
these writers was biassed by vehement prejudices. Diodorus 
composed his narrative when the Roman liberties had been 
recently subverted by the most insidious of tyrants; and Plu- 
tarch compiled his biographies when the imperial despotism 
had grown to its worst maturity. Both were idolaters of 
freedom. As the Roman polity, however, was no longer 
lawful game, it was beneath the mask of Grecian events and 
Grecian characters that they wrote at the political vices of the 
overnment under which they lived ; and hence it is that many 
of their leading facts have come down to us with those per- 
yersions and exaggerations which, originating in honourable 
and 
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and virtuous feelings, are yet fatal to authentic history. It 
was the want of this species of distrust that rendered Rollin 
unable to steer his course after the age of Xenophon, and 


; : , d 
has confined the merit of his epitome to the earlier part of 


Grecian history; and even that merit is depreciated by the 
declamations and anecdotes which are for ever impeding his 
narration. 

This is not all that is required from a writer of Grecign 
history. It is not only in the crowded events, those for in- 
stance which occur from the Persian to the Macedonian jnva- 
sion, that this jealous and nice discrimination is necessary, 
More perplexity besets him while he is occupied on those 
remote but equally important periods, in which the void of 
authentic narrative is filled with traditions that, when rightly 
examined, will be found to be historical embellished into faby- 
lous incidents. ‘To separate the real from the romantic rey 
quires a familiar intercourse not merely with the elder poets, 
Homer and Hesiod, (the former almost the father of history 
as well as of poetry,) but*with those writers to whom | 


‘© Thebes and Pelops’ line, 
' Or the tale of ‘Troy divine,” 


was the staple out of which they spun the shining tissue of 
their immortal dramas. Nor ought this to be a slight fami- 
liarity only with those models: it must be a living knowlege, 
if we may so speak; for on a single word not unfrequently 
depends the adjustment of a geographical doubt, or the cor- 
rection of an historical error. Old hypotheses, originally 
the fruit of capricious conjecture and afterward adopted without 
inquiry, must be brought to the test of rigorous examination; 
and no opportunity is to be omitted of impressing on the reader 
those maxims of civil or moral wisdom, without which history 
is a barren chronicle of persons and events. This should be 
done with a clear, unaffected, and not unpolished expression ; 
in a style not striving at elevation nor descending to humility; 
although, when the occasion demands it, (and there are occa- 
sions on which history as well as comedy exalts her voice,) the 
writer must not be wholly deficient in those * armis et instru- 
mentis eloquentia,” which give to virtuous feelings a warm and 
effective utterance. Here we pause, —lest the reader, imagin- 
ing that we look for unattainable perfection, should exclaim 
nearly as Rasselas did to the poet who was exorbitantly ag- 
grandizing his art, * Enough; I am convinced that no human 
being can be an historian.” | 

We have naturally lingered thus on the qualifications for 
narrating the affairs of antient Greece. The importance of this 
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history as a stage in the progress of moral and literary edu- 
cation has long been settled: it is the elementary tablet from 
which our first lessons in civil and political prudence are 
drawn; and it is from this source that we imbibe our love of 
the fair and the excellent, — that our early virtues receive, as it 
were, in a palastra their first breathing, and are trained and 
anointed for nobler exercises. We rise from Grecian story 
proud of our nature and its capacities; for it is there that we 
see it in its grandest dimensions and its most graceful attitudes ; 
and that, in a succession of moral prodigies, we become ac- 

uainted with those virtues of heroic mould and gigantic 
stature which dwarf the noblest growth of modern ages, and 
almost incline us to adopt the contemptuous contrast of the 
o10s vu Bporos in which Homer insinuates the declension of 
mankind from the athletic heroes of the Iliad. We might 
be allowed to hint also at the strong associations which that 
country throws around us, as the birth-place of the elegant 
arts that have refined our species : -- but what are these com- 
pared with the feeling which it awakens as the nurse of those 
great spirits, whose patriotic virtue upheld and defended its 
liberty? To us, who have been also nurtured to freedom 
both civil and political, but under that improved scheme of 
polity which substitutes the deliberate voice of representative 
wisdom for the tumultuary decisions of popular will, even to 
us in the examples of Greece a world of political lesson sub- 
sists for our instruction. An insidious corruption preying on 
her liberties, (a disease generated by the institutions that were 
framed for their conservation,) but above all the indissoluble 
and vital connection between a state of civil security and the ge- 
nerous emulation which gives birth to all that is vigorous in ge- 
nius or exalted in art, illustrated by the mournful example which 
exhibits liberty, genius, and art at last buried in one common 
sepulchre, — these are memorials, among many that we forbear 
to mention, which should never depart from our recollections. 
It was with this gloomy retrospect that, in a degenerate age, 
and under an arbitrary government, Longinus uttered the 
sentiment that we have feebly endeavoured to express, with all 
the strength and compass of that mighty language which he 
so well knew how to wield. QOgeWas rz yap ixavy va Ppovnwara 
THY meyaroppovay y EAsUbegua xal eGeAntoas, xal duc Siwbeiy To 
mpobumoy THs Mpos aAAHAoUs epibos xal THs meps Ta Tuten Srdro- 
tizias. De Subl. s. 44. 


Such we conceive to be the familiar impression concerning 


Grecian history. If it be fitting that what is read for so much 
instruction should be read with confidence in its testimonies 


and respect for its authority, we shall not be accused of too 
much 
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much fastidiousness in the qualities that we require from the 
historian. Mr. Mitford has done enough in the course of 
his laborious work, to shew that he is by no means unequal 
to the task. To another and far from unimportant test, he 
can also give a satisfactory answer: — Was the subject left 
in such a state by preceding writers as to render his narrative 
an accession to the branch of letters which he has undertaken 
to illustrate ? 

In the first place, we have but few systematic histories of 
Greece in our language to which we could refer with confi- 
dence or satisfaction ; though the affairs of that country have 
had their share in those general histories in which, probably 
with few exceptions, we have far outdone our neighbours in 
France. Raleigh’s and even Howell’s works possess extraordi- 
nary merit: but their plan necessarily excluded minute atten- 
tion to Grecian history. The compilers of the Antient Uni- 
versal History have treated the subject with so little regard to 
chronology, and with such a complete contempt of all scien- 
tific arrangement, that, with reference to this part,- it is 
worse than useless. Stanyan has given us a production of 
acknowleged ability: but it is circumscribed in its plan; and 
he has bestowed the elaborate minuteness, which ought to 
have been reserved for the most interesting pericds, on those 
which were long antecedent to authentic narrative. Gold- 
smith’s abridgment had the humble though useful object of 
an elementary book for schools: but it is deficient in autho- 
rities, which are seldom cited, and appear never to have been 
primarily consulted. It is indeed decorated with the graces 
of adiction purely English; graces which he poured over 
every subject that he touched. * Of the history by Dr. Gillies, 
delicacy forbids us to make an invidious mention. Enough, 
probably, has been said to shew that a Grecian history, 
with a tull citation of authorities and a nice discrimination 
of testimony, was still a desideratum in English literature. 

Mr. Mitford has, we think, given an adequate degree of 
attention to those early times of Greece which may be called 
the mystic and fabulous. To have passed them over alto- 
gether would have been an unpardonable neglect of that 
interesting stage in human societies, which, notwithstanding 
the almost entire absence of authentic evidence, is in its 
most interesting features more completely presented to our 
view in Grecian history than in that of any other country, 
The deficiency of direct evidence is abundantly supplied by 





* See Johnson’s epitaph on Goldsmith: “ Nullum feré scri- 
bendi genus non tetigit ; nullum, quod tetigit, non ornavit.” 
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those writers who made the antiquities of the nation their 
pga study; by the poets, the tragic and the comie writérs ; 
vy Thucydides in his admirable summary of Grecian history 
prefixed to his red by Strabo, the most accurate of geo- 
tage} and by Jausanias, the most diligent of antiquaries, 

rom these authorities, a sketch consistent with truth aud 
probability, correct in its outlines, though mingled in its 
minuter delineations with prodigies and tables, may be dé- 
rived, fully adequate to that degree of illustiatioti on those 
obsctire subjects which will satisfy the philosophic inquirer. 
The most finished portraiture of early maniieérs is tinquestion= 
ably that which has beéh traced by the powerful péncil of 
Tacittis: it is a picture of a rude yet not a barbarous state of 
Society: but some progress had bee made in the necéssary 
arts and institutions of sociil life, before it presents itself to 
our view. In Greece, the iiiventors and the inventions are 
corimemorated. The benefactor of hig speties, who fitst 
taught them to éxchangeé the savage production of the oak 
for the nutritious food of grain, — 


“© Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arista,” — 


the ruler who introduced the institution of marridge, and 
placed under the yoke of manners and of laws the wildest aud 
most intractable of pissions; —and the enlightened legistator 
who carried the knowlege of the East into Bosotiii, and 
taught the sublimest 6pération of the mind, that of arresting thé 
fleeting sounds of the voice by the use of determinate cha- 
racters ; — have in the persons of Cecrops and Cadmiis been 
consecrated by the grateful traditions of their country. They 
have fixed those epochs iri its history, to which ii the midst 
of uncertainty we may refer with almost perfect confidence. 
To guide us through this uncertainty, chronology, which 
is the lamp of history, presents but a broket and glimmer= 
ing light. Mr. Mitford (vol. i. p. 164.) Has rejected; and in 
our opinion with great judgment, the recent system of 
Dr. Blair’s tables; which are indeed built on the ambiguous 
faith of the Oxford marbles, and the suspicious fragments of 
some old chronologers, of so little authority even in their 
own day that Strabo, Plutarch, and Pausanias, though toming 
immediately after them, have not condescended to quote them. 
Not to lose ourselves in the labyrinths of such 2 controversy, 
it may be sufficient to remark that our immortal countryman, 
Sir Isaac Newton, conceived the project worthy of his com- 
prehensive and accurate genius, to frame a chronological 
system for the early Grecian ages from political tradition, 
and those genealogies which are the most intitled to credit; 
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and he endeavoured to verify it from accounts of astronomical 
computations. The result is that, instead of ati interval of 
three hundred and twenty-eight years, or according to M. 
Freret three hundred and ninety-five, between the return of 
the Heraclidee and the victory of Choraebus at the Olympic 
games, Newton assigns only fifiy-three years to that period ; 
atid, though the inquiry is rugged and almost intolerable to 
those who read history tor its itioral and social philosophy, 
yet the absurdity (a bold word!) of Blair’s and Freret’s hy- 
pothesis is nianifest from the necessities to which it is driven ; 
viz. supposing the existence of two kings of Klis of the 
name Iphitus, and of two Spartan kings and legislators named 
Lycurgus, who, at the distance of one or two centuries, did 
the same things and acquired the same reputation ; — a train 
of coincidences scarcely consistent with the order of nature, 
and certainly of little aec ‘dance with that of history. 
Mr. Mittord, however, having in a laboured dissertation as- 
signed his reasons for adopting Newton’s computation, does 
not impose it on his readers, but cites the dates of each 
system in his margin. 

The Abbé Barthélémy * has with great judgment divided 
the history of Greece, from the period at which the Athenians 
took the lead in its transactions, (about 1§0 years from the 
first Olympiad,) into three epochs; which trace the beginning, 
the progress, and the decline of their empire. ‘Lhe first 
is the ave of Solon, or that of legislation} the second, that 
of Themistocles and Aristides, the age of military renown § 
the third, the age of Pericles, which was that of refinement 
and art. ‘This distribution brings us down to the time when 
his young philosopher sets out on his travels, which was a few 
years before the age of Alexander. Following this perspicu- 
ous arrangement, we shall rapidly advert to the course of 
events traced by Mr. Mittord in his first three volumes, be- 
fore we bring under the notice of our readers the substance 
and the execution of the two which we have not yet no- 
ticed: — passing over the transactions which occupy the 
greater part of the first volume, such as the two Theban and 
the ‘Trojan wars, with the important revolutions which fol- 
lowed the return of the Heracleids. We must also forbear, 
on account of our circumscribed limits, to pronounce an 
opinion on the theory adopted by Mr. Mitford concerning 
the age of Homer, which makes the bard almost contem- 





* Voyage du Jeune Anacharsts, tom.i. p.234- ‘The Abbé fol- 
lows the chronology of Dodwell in his Commentary on Thucy- 
didese 
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porary with the war that he commemorated, instead of placing 
him, as some historians have done, four hundred years after 
it *; yet without hesitation conceding to Mr. M. that Ho- 
mer must have lived before the return of the Heracleids, of 
which no mention whatever occurs in his poem. 

After a masterly recapitulation of events attending the 
progress of this last revolution, which changed the inhabi- 
tants and the very face of society in the southern part of the 
country, and broke it up into new divisions, the historian 
traces the growth of the three institutions ; — the oracles, 
which became afterward such mighty engines in the political 
affairs of Greece, — the Amphyctionic council, — and the 
Olympian games: institutions which, he rightly observes, 
prevented a relapse into utter barbarism. ‘The fourth chap- 
ter gives a concise history of the southern provinces, from 
the return of the Heracleids to the conquest of Messenia by 
the Lacedemonians, with a sketch of the legislation of 
Lycurgus. Our attention is then by a judicious arrangement 
transferred to the northern division; which, comprehending 
Athens, the theatre of the most memorable transactions of 
war and policy, is of course the commanding position from 
which we have been accustomed to contemplate Grecian his- 
tory. A void occurs in the Athenian annals for some gener- 
ations after the death of Codrus. Twelve archons follow by 
hereditary succession: but the vanity of after-times has not 
ascribed to one of them a single action worthy of record ; nor 
does it appear, during this interval, that the Athenians had 
any connection with the rest of Greece. The next changes in 
their political constitution were the limitation of the archon- 
ship, first to ten years, then to one year, and next its dis- 
tribution among nine persons. ‘The people exercised the right 
of legislation, but the whole executive magistracy rested with 
the archons. Above a century, from the appointment of 
annual archons to the Persian invasion, is filled with domestic 
dissentions. It was to quell the disorders of faction, and to 
supply the defects of jurisprudence, that Athens had recourse to 
Draco; a man of rigid morality, but who unfortunately im- 
printed the severity of his manners on his legislation, and 
punished every infraction of his laws with death. They 
were abolished, says Aulus Gellius, (I. xi. c.18.) not by any 
formal act of repeal, but by the tacit and unrecorded con- 
sent of the Athenians. Intestine factions, principally of the 
poor against the rich, tore the commonwealth; and though 
the Cretan Epimenides lulled them to a temporary repose, 
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et, having their foundation in a defective constitution, they 
(chee out with redoubled fury. (Mitford, vol. i. p. 269.) 
While many, consequently, were looking’ to the establishment 
of regal power, or as the Greek language then called it 
tyranny, as their only refuge from public tumult and its at- 
tendant calamities, the eyes of all were fixed on Solon; who 
was unanimously appointed archon, with powers to reform 
the constitution. ’ 

To thosef who are anxious to acquire a profound know- x 
lege of this subject, we earnestly recommend the learned 
work of Archbishop Potter on Grecian Antiquities, and the 
diligent consultation of the authors whom he cites in his de- 
lineation of the Athenian constitution as it was settled by 
Solon: but those who are satisfied with a more compendious 
sketch will find it in the fourth section of Mr. Mitford’s fifth 
chapter. The fundamental principle of Solon’s government 
was the supreme power which he gave to the people of voting 
in the public assemblies ; a foundation of evil so broad, says 
Mr. Mitford, that it counteracted the wisdom of his other re- 
gulations. The Council of the Four Hundred, afterward the 
Five Hundred, was the only counterpoise to this inordinate 
degree of popular power; and that it was not effective, the 
subsequent history of Athenian troubles has incontestably de- 
monstrated. The assumption of the whole power of the 
state by Pisistratus, who, it seems from the best authority, 
introduced scarcely any other change into the political system 
as it was left by Solon, became rather a lenient and wise ad- 
ministration than a tyranny ; and, after the expulsion of the 
Pisistratids, the same species of government continued with 
few or no modifications. 

An elaborate and learned view of the eastern nations in 
politics} connection with Greece occupies an appropriate 
space in Mr. Mitford’s history. The regular stream of nar- 
rative is indeed broken by the retrospective histories of 
the Asiatic Grecian commonwealth, and of the conquests of 
_the Persian monarchy in Asia, A‘gypt, Thrace, and the 
/Egean islands: but this is necessary to a clear elucidation 
of the remote and immediate causes of the memorable wars 
between Persia and Greece, which occupy the second divi- 
sion of Grecian history, or, according to the philosophical 
arrangement of Barthelémy, the age of its military glory. 
Mr. Mitford, in the five following chapters of his first volume, 
with the exception of the tenth, (which is an elaborate and 
learned review of the Greek settlements in Sicily and Italy,) 
brings down his work to the death of Xerxes, and to those 
memorable successes under Cimon which established the 
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security of Greece against the Barbarians. During this glo- 
riots space, the pillars of the earth were shaken by thé 
mighty hosts of the East that were sent out to overwhelm an 
inconsiderable republic; which, after a variety of fortunes, 
having soared to the height of naval and military gredtness, 
wound up the eventful drama by imposing an ighominious 
peace on the greatest monarch of the world, more humi- 
liating in its conditions than he himself would have exacted 
from a horde of robbers who had insulted his frontier. * 

The age of Athenian refinement may be said almost to 
begin with Pericles, under whose administration Athens ar- 
rived at the summit of her greatness. Mr. M.’s first volume 
closes the affairs of Greece at the truce of thirty years with 
Laced#mon, and contains, perhaps, tuo concise a summary of 
that interesting period, which is the zera of the most extensive 
power obtained by the Athenian state. From that truce to 
the Peloponnesian war, but with an intermediate view of the 
history of Macedonia from the earliest accotints, and the 
commencement of that war to the death of Pericles, inter= 
rupted by a summary view of the history of Thrate, the 
history proceeds in a regular course of narration. The retro- 
spective disquisitions impede indeed its progress: but, in the 
history of a country whose dependencies were so widely se- 
parated, this is a necessity that could not be evaded. The 
death of Pericles happened in the third year of the war, and 
Lacédzmon sued for peace in the seventh. It was in the 
tenth that tranquillity was established between the two repub- 
lics: but the war still subsisted ; and, having brought it down 
to its sixteenth year, the historian follows the Athetian ex- 
pedition into Sicily, and gives us a preliminary account of the 
alfairs of that country. In the twenty-fourth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, Alcibiades returned to Athens, and the his- 
tory continues with no inierruption from that event to the 
conclusion of the war; an interval that comprehends the 
memorable siege of Athens. 

After the termination of this long and complicated struggle 
between Lacedzenion and Athens, which is philosophically 
designated by Mr. Mitford to have been a civil war between 
the oligarchical and the democratical factions dispersed through 
the different states of Greece, we have a rapid but masterly 
enumeration of the principal events of that protracted war- 
fare. It was at this period that the defect of Solon’s consti- 
tution was strikingly illustrated. The people were sovereigns: 
the Council of Five Hundred was no efficient control on that 





* Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, tom. i. p.241. 
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sovereignty ; and the government became what it was empha- 
tically called by Thucydides, the tyranny of the eo 
The twenty-first chapter, which merits diligent perusal, com- 
prizes an elegant dissertation on the revenue, the laws, and 
the manners of Athens at this epoch: — when this proud com- 
monwealth, iow humbled beneath the victorious army of the 
Peloponnesians, after all her losses, and in her fallen state, is 
yet an object of interesting speculation. She still retained the 
germ of liberal att and enlightened philosophy ; aiid Socrates, 
Xenophon, and Plato, had not yet ceased to live within her 
walls. Nor was het political existence terminated, for she again 
became tlie principal chantiel of Grecian history. Ot the str- 
retider of the city, the vicious and intolerable government, ag 
Xenophon describes it, (vol. iii. p. 26.) of “ fullers, shoé- 
makers, carpenters, braziers, dealers of all kinds, the great 
object of vihibie lives was to buy cheap and sell dear,” twas 
dissolved ; and the administration of the government was de- 
livered over to the Council of Thirty, commonly called the 
Thirty Tyrants, who continued to exercise it till the demo- 
cracy was restored by Tlirasybulus. Here Mr. Mitford pauses; 
and the twenty-second chapter, which is perhaps the ablest 
portion of his volumitrous work, imparts to us copious illus- 
trations from the orators and philosophers of the civil histor 
of Athens, and the condition of the Athénian people betwéen 
the aves of Pericles and Demosthenes; with a brief view of 
the rise and progress of philosophy and literature in Greece. 
The transactions of Greece are then resumed in Asia and 
Thrace, from the conclusion of the Pelopotinesian war, during 
which Persia was in alliance with Lacedzemon, to thé renewal 
of the war between the two latter. We are then referred 
back to the history of Lacedszemon from the restoration of the 
Athenian democracy, and proceed to the Grecian affairs in 
Asia till the renewal of war in Greece; from that period to 
the establishment of the general confederacy against Lace- 
dzmon, to the treaty between that commonwealth and Persia, 
and the re-establishment of the Lacedamonian power in 
Greece, through the general peace dictated in the king ef 
Persia’s name, called the Peace of Antalcidas; and from that 
peace till the depression of the Lacedzemonian power, and the 
elevation of ‘Thebes among the Grecian republics by the me- 
morable battle of Leuctra. After these astonishing vicissitudes, 
Thebes attempted to extend her ascendancy over Greece with 
the assistance of Persia: but the ambitious effort failed. On the 
death of Agesilaus, the aristocratical and democratical inte- 
rests throug! Greece became distracted; a state of things 
which was followed by the entire dissolution of the antient 
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system of Grecian confederacy. To this important revolution 
Mr. Mitford’s third volume brings us; and he closes it with 
illustrations of the state of Greece and the Asiatic cities, — 
of science, arts, and commerce at Athens, —and with some 
interesting biographical memorials of Xenophon. 

It is obvious that, without writing a history of Greece our- 
selves, we can do no more than remind our readers, by these 
slight intimations, of the contents of the three volumes which 
preceded those that are now before us. During this long and 
eventful portion of time, the greatest virtues flourished and 
were extinguished, and the greatest things were acted and suf- 
fered, that were perhaps ever exhibited in the annals of the 
world. Yet the periods, on which we are about to enter, are 
not destitute of high and momentous counsels, or unfruitful 


of interesting and awful events. 

Volume iv. embraces the affairs of Greece from the peace 
which followed the battle of Mantinea to the death of Philip 
of Macedon ; after’a mass of preliminary information concern- 
ing the Grecian settlements in Sicily and Italy, and respect- 
ing Macedonia, from the reign cf Perdiccas to the establish- 
ment of Philip, to which we have only room thus transiently 
to advert. ‘The death of Epaminondas at the battle of Man- 
tinea put an end to the short-lived pride of the Theban great- 
ness, of which he was himself the life and the support: such 
being in human affairs the almost miraculousefficacy of courage 
and virtue united in a single individual. Mr. Mitford has 

ictured the state of Athenian manners at this crisis, in refer- 
ence only to the political circumstances of the republic. We 
cite the following passage from the learned work of Arch- 
bishop Potter. * 

‘¢ The death of Epaminondas proved no less fatal to the Athe- 
nians than the Thebans ; for now there being none whose virtues 
they could emulate, or whose power they could fear, they lorded 
it without arival ; and being glutted with too much prosperity, gave 
themselves over to idleness and luxury. They slighted the virtue 
of their ancestors ; their hard and thrifty way of living they laughed 
at; the public revenues, which used to be employed in paying the 
fleets and armies, they expended upon games and sports, and lavishly 

rofused them in sumptuous festivals; they took greater pleasure 
in going to the theatre, and hearing the insipid jests of a come- 
dian, than in manly exercises, and feats of war ; preferred a mimic 
or stage-player before the most valiant and experienced captain ; 
nay, they were so besotted with their pleasures, that they made it 
capital for any man to propose the re-establishing their army, or 
converting the public revenues to the maintenance of it.” (Vol. i. 


p- Ig. eighth edit.) 


* The Archbishop has translated much of it from the argument 
prefixed by Libanius to the first Olynthiac of Demosthenes. 
A gleam 
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A gleam of returning greatness, however, still beamed on 
Athens, and she remained on the field of Grecian contention, 
particularly as a maritime power, without a rival. Epaminon- 
das had crippled the Lacedzemonian power, and at his death 
the ascendancy of Thebes was no more: but her political 
state rendered her unable to derive any benefit from this 
posture of affairs. Here Mr. Mitford observes; (we follow 
his peculiar spelling :) 


‘ Unfortunately Athens had not a government capable of main- 
taining a conduct, that could either hold or deserve the respect 
which a large part of Greece was ready to pay. When, after 
overthrowing the tyrannical government of the thirty, and of their 
successors the ten, Thrasybulus refused to meet any proposal for 
checking, in the restored democracy, the wildness of popular 
authority, it seems to have been because he saw no sufficient dis- 
position to moderation among those who put forward such proposals. 
The faults of both parties had produced violence in both. The 
profligate tyranny of the former democracy had been such, 
(Isocrates ventured, in a chosen opportunity, to aver the bold 
truth to the people in their restored sovereinty,) that a majority, 
even of the lower ranks, had voted for the oligarchy of the four 
hundred. But the tyranny of the thirty afterward so exceeded 
all former experience, that, in natural course, the popular jealousy, 
on the restoration of popular power, would become, in the highest 
degree, suspicious and irritable. In this state of things it was a 
sense of public weakness, while the power of Lacedzemon or 
Thebes threatened, that inforced respect for the counsels of such 
men as Conon, Thrasybulus, [phicrates, Timotheus, Chabrias, and 
Niceratus. Nevertheless, even under these circumstances, syco- 
phancy again reared its balefulhead. Wise men accommodated 
themselves as they could, to the temper of the times, endevor- 
ing so to bend before popular tyranny as not to sink under it. 
But Thrasybulus himself, as we have formerly seen, tho hon- 
ored as the second founder of the republic, did not escape a 
capital prosecution. The great men who followed him, began, 
like the Lacedzemonian kings, to prefer military command abroad 
to residence in the city. Giving their advice in the general as- 
sembly only when pressure of circumstances required, they 
avoided that general direction of the republic’s affairs, that situ- 
ation of prime minister, which Themistocles, Cimon, Pericles, 
and Thrasybulus himself had held. It has been remarked that 
Conon chose to pass his leisure in Cyprus, Iphicrates in Thrace, 
Timotheus in Lesbos, Chares in Sigeium, and Chabrias in Egypt, 
or anywhere rather than in Athens. 

‘ This dereliction of civil situation by the great political and 
military..characters of the republic, incouraged the evil which 
produced it: The field was -left open for adventurers, without 
other recommendation than readiness and boldness of speech, 
to take the lead in public affairs; and oratory became a trade, in- 
dependent of all other vocations. We have seen Iphicrates, ap- 
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pointed by the voice of the people to a great military command, 
requesting a collegue, and for that collegue a popular orator, 
unversed in military command, and not his friend. Such a 
choice, which elsewhere would be most absurd, was, under such 
a government as the Athenian, obviously politic. The orator- 
general became responsible, with the real military commander, for 
all the consequences of their jeint conduct ; and his popularity and 
talents, instead of being employed for the ruin, must, for his own 
sake, be exerted for the support and defence of his collegue. 
Perhaps Iphicrates drew, from the prosecution of Thrasybulus, 
the warning that urged him to a measure, which Xenophon’s 
manner of relating it shows to have been considered, at the time, 
as extraordinary. But shortly after, if not for the business of the 
field, yet for that of the assembly of the people, the connection of 
the orator and the general, the orator commander-in-chief, with a 
general under him (it is the phrase of Demosthenes), became quite 
familiar. 

‘ When the fear of Lacedemon or Thebes, long the salutary 
check upon this vicious government, was removed by the event of 
the battle of Mantineia, its extravagancies soon grew extreme. 
The people in general assembly being soverein, with power less 
liable to question than that of a Turkish sultan, who dares not 
deny his veneration for Mahomet’s law, or his respect for those 
appointed to high situations under it, any adventurer in politics, 
who had ready elocution, could interfere in every department of 
government. Ratification by the people was required for every 
measure of administration. The most delicate forein interests 
were discussed before the people at large, and the contending 
orators abused forein powers and one another with equal gross- 
ness. Unsteddiness then became a characteristic of the Athenian 
government. Propositions rejected in the morning, says Isocrates, 
are often ratified before night, and condemned again at the next 
meeting of the assembly; and we find even Demosthenes, the 
popular favorite of his day, complaining, that a measure decreed 
was as uncertain of execution as if it had never been taken into 
consideration. Assurance therefore for forein states, of any main- 
tenance of public faith, was impossible. As soon as a treaty was 
concluded, it was the business of the opposing orators to persuade 
the people that they had been deceived and misled. If the at- 
tempt succeeded, the consistency of government and the faith of 
the republic were equally disregarded: the treaty was declared 
null, aad those who had persuaded to it, rarely escaping capital 
prosecution, were fortunate if they could escape capital punish- 
ment. Seldom, therefore, tho everything must be discussed, 
could there be any free discussion. In the soverein assembly of 
Athens, as in democratical assemblies in England, a common hall 
of the city of London, or a county meeting for political purposes, 
freedom of speech often was denied; the people would hear the 
orators only on one side. Flattery to the tyrant, as we have seen 
the people in democracy often called among the Greeks, was al- 
ways necessary. But honest and plain admonition, tending to 
allay popular passion, to obviate mischievous prejudice, or even 

to 
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to correct popular misinformation, could rarely obtain attention, 
unless in times of pressing public danger, and alarm among all 
parties.’ 


In the progress of Juxurious refinement, military energy 
began to decay, and the hazardous resource of employing 
mercenaries grew into use. Ten years elapsed after the re- 
storation of the democracy, during which Athens was not 
required to make any military exertion, and this long desue- 
tude was fatal to her martial glory. The honours won at 
Marathon and Salamis were renounced, and the empire of 
the republic abroad as well as its defence at home were in- 
trusted to men who were engaged for pay, from whatever 
country they could be collected. 

After the alliance of Macedonia and Olynthus against 
Athens, —a circumstance attributable to the perfidious policy 
of the Athenians with regard to Pydna, and their total dis- 
regard and oblivion of the generous and frank conduct of 
Philip towards them,—we enter on a period perhaps the most 
interesting in all Grecian history, and for which we are almost 
without an historian. Dicdorus and Plutarch afford nearly 
all the scanty materials that we possess, and it is on the ora- 
tors that reliance must be chietly placed: but we must not 
omit the just observations of Mr. Mitford on the value of the 
evidence that they afford. 


‘ The testimony of an orator,’ he says, ‘ must be received with 
much caution. For facts indeed of general notoriety among those 
before whom he spoke, his first object, persuasion, would generally 
forbid gross falsehood. But whatever he might venture to disguise 
would receive a coloring from the purpose of his argument ; where 
he might venture to feign, even fiction may be suspected. Toward 
ascertaining truth, adverse orators in the scanty opportunities 
offering, should be compared ; the course of events, the character 
of the times, the character of parties, the character of the orator 
himself, his purpose in the moment, and the opportunity for an- 
swering him, should be considered. The task indeed of the 
modern writer on this portion of history thus becomes laborious 
and sometimes, from an unsatisfactory result after all labor, irk- 
some; but to do any justice to the subject it must be undertaken. 
Those who, like Rollin and some others, give intire confidence to 
Demosthenes, may produce an amusing romance, with touching 
panegyric and invective, but their narrative will be very wide of 
real history.’ (Vol. iv. p. 267.) 

For these intimations, and several others of the same kind 
interspersed through his work, we are much indebted to 
Mr. Mitford. They are invaluable comments on that difficult 
science — the science of studying history. We well recollect, 
when we read the orations of that great orator, how he 
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swayed at his will all our affections; and how he roused our 
indignation against Philip in a cause of which we did not per- 
ceive the real merits, till at a more advanced period of life we 
reviewed and corrected our early prepossessions. Yet it was 
the art of the orator only that seduced and misled our sympa- 
thies. In the Athenian quarrel with Philip, that able monarch 
acted with caution and providence, and with a politic subservi- 
ence to the real necessities of his situation. Amphipolis, 
Potideea, Methone, and Pydna, under the direct dominion of 
Athens, (andthe rest of the Macedonian coast held bythe Olyn- 
thians who were threatened with the Athenian power,) con- 
stituted a danger that urged him to resolution and activity. 
Hence the Macedonian alliance with Olynthus. Amphipolis, 
Pydna, and Potideea, were taken by the confederates. 

The history then goes on to the conclusion of the Social 
War, as it was called. ‘The embarrassments experienced by 
the Athenians in the conduct of it evidently gave Philip a 
considerable advantage. Meanwhile, circumstances occurred, 
deeply involving the interest of all Greece, which interrupt 
for a time, though in themselves highly necessary to be under- 
stood, the particular history of Athens: — we advert to the 
war for the possession of the temple and treasury of Delphi, 
called the Phocian or the Sacred War. ‘The hands of the 
Athenians, however, were not so full that they could not find 
leisure to quarrel with Philip ; whose greatness, the fruit of a 
sagacious and circumspect policy, was now approaching to its 
height. His kingdom, by means of his first successes in the 
war of aggression, which the war-party of Athens had lighted 
up, extended from the Euxine to the Adriatic; for Thrace 
and Illyria, if not completely reduced under his dominion, 
were brought into a state of dependency on him. Athens 
still commanded the /Xgean: but the policy of Philip was 
strenuously directed to the counteraction of this evil. In 
spite, however, of the failure of the first confederacy against 
Macedon, untaught by misfortune, and forgetting the disgrace- 
ful manner in which the social war had been concluded, the 
Athenians persisted in hostilities against that powerful country. 

It was in ‘Thessaly that Philip gained his most signal vic- 
tory, not indeed against the Athenians, but the Phocians, 
whom they had instigated to the invasion of that state; and 
the whole of it came entire into the power of Philip. Mr. Mit- 
ford does not account for what has always appeared to us so 
problematical in the conduct of the Macedonian monarch, 
that no plausible solution offers itself, but that of giving him 
credit for a degree of moderation and candour rarely eX- 
hibited by powerful and victorious sovereigns. Had he been 
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resolved on carrying war into the southern division of Greece 
with his own arms and those of Thessaly, he might have 
occupied the strait of Thermopyle, before the Athenians could 
have had time to send troops to defend it. After some delay, 
he did march to Thermopyle; and, though it is allowed on 
all hands that he might have forced the passage, he withdrew 
his troops quietly into Macedonia, leaving Greece to her own 
discords. 

We cannot forbear to cite Mr. Mitford’s short biographical 
sketch of Demosthenes : 


‘ The only child of the latter of these matches,’ (that of the 
second daughter of Gylon with his father, ) ¢ from his father, named 
Demosthenes, was left an orphan of seven years old, with pro- 
perty which ranked him among the wealthy of Athens. Edu- 
cated as became his fortune, and introduced into life advan- 
tageously, through his connection with Demochares, he was of 
course to take his share of the combined evils and honors, which 
the Athenian constitution made the lot of the wealthy. In earliest 
manhood he was appointed to the expensive but honorable offices 
of choregus, or president of theatrical entertainments, and trierarc, 
or director of the equipment of a ship of war. To the burden of 
this office was annexed the honor of the command of the ship 
equipped. But while none of the wealthy were legally excusable 
from the one, many would be very unfit for the other, which 
therefore was not so rigorously imposed. Demosthenes, tho 
apparently little of a seaman, acted, however, at one time, as a 
naval captain in the Athenian service. He contributed also to 
the treasury, as we find him boasting, by gift, called free, but 
no more to be avoided than the office of trierarc. Nothing, how- 
ever, beyond common pressure seems to have been put upon 
him; yet, through his disposition to luxury and ostentation, his 
fortune was quickly dissipated. Want thus drove him to apply 
his talents to business; and, at the age of five-and-twenty, he 
began with that employment which had raised Isocrates to fortune, 
consequence, and fame, composing speeches for suitors in the courts 
of justice. 

‘ Eschines, to balance the disadvantage of his birth, possessed, 
with great mental abilities, a superior figure, a voice uncommonl 
melodious and powerful, a reputation for courage repeatedly shown 
in his country’s cause, a private character without stain, and 
manners that made him generally acceptable. Demosthenes had 
nothing of all these. A weak habit of body and an embarrassed 
manner seemed to deny him, equally as Isocrates, the hope of 
becoming a speaker to win the attention of listening thousands, 
and he had the farther great disadvantage of a defective utter- 
ance. With this, a sour, irritable temper was repelling to friend- 
ship, and an extraordinary deficiency, not only of personal 
courage, but of all that constitutes dignity of soul, made respect 
difficult and esteem apparently impossible. Nor were these defects 
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shown only among familiar acquaintance ; they were exhibited in 
public, and made extensively notorious. In earliest youth he earned 
an opprobrious nickname by the effeminacy of his dress and man- 
ner. On emerging from minority, by the Athenian law at five- 
and-twenty, he earned another opprobrious nickname by a 
prosecution of his guardians, which was considered as a dishonor- 
able attempt to extort money from them. Not long after, in the 
office of choregus, which carried high dignity, he took blows pub- 
licly in the theatre from a petulant youth of rank, named Meidias ; 
brought his action for the assault, and compounded it, for, it was 
said, thirty mines, about a hundred pounds. His cowardice in 
the field became afterward notorious. Even his admirers seem to 
have acknowledged that his temper was uncertain, his manners 
awkward ; that he was extravagant in expence, and greedy of gain ; 
an unpleasant companion, a faithless friend, a contemptible sol- 
dier, and of notorious dishonesty, even in his profession of an 
advocate. Yet so transcendent were the faculties of his mind and 
the powers of his eloquence, that after having, by great assiduity 
judiciously directed, overcome the defects of his utterance, he 
quickly made himself mighty among the multitude, terrible to his 
enemies, and necessary to his party.’ 


[ To be continued. | 





Art. II. An Essay on Magnetic Attractions ; particularly as re- 
spects the Deviation of the Compass on Ship-board, occasioned 
by the Local Influence of the Guns, &c.; with an easy Practi- 
cal Method of observing the same in all Parts of the World. 
By Peter Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy. 8vo. pp.145. 
6s.6d. Boards. Taylor, Holborn. 1820. 

Art. III. An Essay on the Strength and Stress of Timber, founded 
upon Experiments performed at the Royal Military Academy, 
on Specimens selected: from the Royal Arsenal, and His Ma- 
jesty’s Dock-Yard, Woolwich: preceded by an Historical Re- 
view of former Theories and Experiments, with numerous 
Tables and Plates. Also an Appendix on the Strength of 
Iron and other Materials. By Peter Barlow, of the Royal 
Military Academy. 8vo. pp. 258. 18s. Boards. Taylor, 
Holborn. 


O all phenomena in nature, nothing has hitherto more 

baffled the scrutinies and foiled the efforts of philosophy 
than the subtle affections of the magnet. The reciprocal 
power of attraction existing between the loadstone and iron 
was known at a very early period: Thales, Plato, Aristotle, 
and, consequently, all subsequent philosophers, were partially 
acquainted with the consequence of the inherent force which 
actuated the two substances: but not until about the end of 
the eleventh century was it observed that, when poised, and 
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suffered freely to assume its own natural tendency, the mag- 
netic needle became the index to the north and the south 
points of the horizon. If we look at that considerable por- 
tion of the world’s duration which elapsed from the time of 
Thales, when the magnetic impulse was certainly known, to 
the time at which the polarity of this surprizing fossil was 
detected, — a period including seventeen centuries and a half, 
— we can scarcely fail to think that Nature has very reluc- 
tantly divulged this great secret. To this feeling we must 
also add the recollection that, notwithstanding the fact of a 
propensity to polarize having before the year 1100 been 
satisfactorily ascertained to exist in the magnet, two centuries 
more were suffered to elapse before this intrinsic faculty and 
positive law became in any way usefully applied. It was, 
however, the birth of an era memorable indeed in the science 
of navigation ; and few things perhaps are now more generally 
known than this, that the loadstone is to the mariner an uni- 
versal and constant guide, in the depth of darkness setting right 
his helm, and in the beaconless space of ocean indicating his 
course. Still it is not to be imagined that this invention was 
suddenly matured: for, although experiments might be very 
generally making by the several nations of Europe during the 
thirteenth century, in order to reduce to practice the import- 
ant law, it was not until nicely suspended within a frame or 
box, over a projection of the rhumbs, that the needle could 
be usefully employed in a voyage of any extent: nor, indeed, 
until the apparatus had assumed its present commodious form, 
could the mariner’s compass be properly said to have been in- 
vented. 

We are still farther led to reflect that many ages have ex- 
pired since the introduction and general use of the compass, 
and that, in this latter period, science has been making much 
deeper researches into nature than man had ever previously 
effected; yet, throughout the whole of these scientific ages, 
the admirable instrument of which we are speaking has 
remained in a state of great imperfection : — not from negli- 
gence, for the most experienced and able philosophers have 
been constantly employed in endeavours to penetrate into the 
origin of the many anomalies to which magnetic attraction 
has seemed exposed, but because all their skill and assiduity 
produced little more than fruitless conjectures on the subject, 
and consequently no essential improvement was effected in the 
construction of the compass. 

In the preceding remarks, we have glanced cursorily at the 
slow advancement which, during a vast succession of time, 
has been made towards ek in an instrument very simple 
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in its principle, but very intricate in its nature. The design 
of these preliminary observations, it will be obvious, 1s to 
afford those of our numerous readers, who have paid little or no 
regard to the question of magnetic influences, an opportunity 
of judging more satisfactorily concerning the consequence of 
some recent expcriments which have been made on the sea- 
compass by Mr. Barlow of the Royal Military Academy, and 
recorded in the first mentioned of the two volumes now before 
us. As, however, nothing in the general allusions already 
made give those who are strangers to this subject a tolerable 
idea of the difficulties with which the inquiry into these pheno- 
mena is embarrassed, it will not be exceeding our province 
to notice, in a brief manner, some of the most conspicuous 
of those particulars which have, from first to last, confounded 
not merely individual genius and skill, but the united powers 
of philosophy in all the scientific associations throughout the 
earth, 

One essential defect in the compass is that which is com- 
monly termed its variation. Only in some particular tracts of 
the earth will the needle point due north and south. — It 
sometimes exhibits a considerable angle of variation west- 
ward; and, in places not far distant, an eastward variation 
equally great prevails: all apparently without any steady prin- 
ciples. ‘These phenomena seldom correspond with respect to 
the quantity of variation in any two equal distances of any 
magnitude. According to a chart of the variations by Bellin, 
a very celebrated engineer, the needle continues stedfast at 
20° of westerly variation during the whole of a direct course 
from Bristol across the Atlantic to Boston in North America, 
a distance of about 4800 miles: but in the minor distance from 
Boston to Cape Florida, about 1100 miles, a variation of 23° 
occurs. Another instance, in which a very sudden and un- 
usual transition is experienced, has been observed in the In- 
dian Ocean. Sailing east from Madagascar on the parallel of 
20° south latitude, in the first seventeen hundred miles, 15° 
difference of variation westward are found: but, continuing 
the course on the same parallel, the needle experiences no 
farther alteration, and is stationary at 5° of westerly variation 
throughout the whole voyage to New Holland, a distance of 
three thousand five hundred miles. It will be noted that from 
Boston to Cape Florida the course is supposed to be north 
and south, but in the latter instance the course is from west 
to east. These, however, are selected as rather extraordinary 
cases, to shew the greatest extremes of variation in the least 
known distances, and the least variation in the longest courses 
connected with the former. 
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Besides the fluctuation to which the needle is incident in 
this respect, another peculiar propensity, termed the dip, 
affects the regularity of its other motions very materially. 
When it has been nicely balanced on a horizontal axis, it is 
found to decline gradually from its horizontal position, and to 
settle at a very considerable angle with the plane of the hori- 
zon: which angle, like that of the variation, differs constantly 
at different places of the earth’s surface. 

It has moreover been found to have a daily periodical motion, 
or shifting backwards and forwards: that is, it veers during 
the forenoon a little towards the west, and returns in the after- 
noon towards the east ; and the quantity of this daily deviation 
is not always the same, but differs according to the tempera- 
ture; being greater in summer than in winter, but less in the 
tropical than in milder climates, 

As every magnetic needle is subject to these aberrations, 
to whatsoever part of the world it may be conveyed, they may 
be termed universal affections : but it has other irregularities | 
of a less general character, though perhaps not less important 
and perplexing; one of which only we shall here notice, as 
being immediately conrected with the experiments and results 
now under consideration. 

It has been already stated that, of all substances, the magnet 
is most susceptible of the influence of iron; and, as considerable 
quantities of this metal are distributed throughout every fabric 
of more than ordinary dimensions, it is almost impossible for a 
magnet to be practically situated and yet be out of the reach 
of such local attractions. Now the greatest purity of these 
magnetic laws is requisite on ship-board ; and, as vast quanti- 
ties of iron are placed in and about every part of a vessel, 
the needle is always found to be materially impressed and dis- 
turbed by the combination of this confused local influence : so 
that, its true bearing being thus, in all situations, consider- 
ably changed, the information meant to be derived from it in 
critical cases, when it would be most desirable, is consequently 
rendered dubitable. To the error arising out of this local 
attraction, the attention of Mr. Barlow has been most ex- 
pressly directed ; and for this evil we conceive that he has 
been fortunate enough to propose an efficient remedy, or at 
least a valuable modification of the effect. 

Before we fully enter on a report of the labours and disco- 
veries of Mr. Barlow, it will not be amiss to afford a preliminary 
view of the opinions of those who have been most attentive to the 
subject and consequences of local attraction. In our ]xxxivth 
volume, p. 301., will be found some comments on a tract re- 
lative to this question. We then took an opportunity of no- 
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ticing that ‘“ Mr. Wales, who accompanied Captain Cook 
in his several voyages for the purpose of recording astrono- 
mical observations, was the first who seems to have discovered 
the effect on the needle of that attraction which was pro- 
duced by the matter within the ship;” and we inserted an 
extract from the introduction to some astronomical tables, in 
which Mr. Wales comprized his remarks concerning this 
local influence, to which we beg to refer such of our readers as 
may desire to know under what circumstances it was first ob- 
served. From the time of its discovery by Mr. Wales, nothing 
important appears to have been published relative to local at- 
traction until Capt. Flinders, after his voyage to Terra Australis 
in 1801 and 1802, renewed the subject. He had paid during 
his voyage much attention to it, and seems to have obtained the 
first correct ideas with regard to its being connected in some 
measure with the phenomenon termed the dip. Capt. Flin- 
ders, moreover, deduced from his own observations a rule for 
estimating the aberration consequent on local attraction: but 
this rule has since proved inadequate to effect the purpose which 
was intended. — In the article above quoted will also be found, 
besides some farther information relative to the observations 
of Capt. Flinders, the account of ** An Essay on the Variation 
of the Compass, shewing how far it may be influenced by the 
Direction of the Ship’s Head; with an Exposition of the 
Dangers arising to Navigators from not allowing for this Change 
of Variation; interspersed with practical Observations and 
Remarks. By W. Bain, Master in the Royal Navy.” 
We have since had an opportunity of learning the result of 
a series of recent observations made by Capt. Sabine, in 
Capt. Ross’s late voyage of discovery to Hudson’s Bay; it 
being previously ordered that the effect of local attraction on 
the needle was to be one of the phenomena to which his parti- 
cular attention should be directed. (See M. R. vol.xci. p.184.) 
As we have already had occasion to insert the observations of 
Capt. Sabine in our notice of the communications made to 
the Royal Society, it is not necessary now to do more than 
refer to the article as above; which also contains, besides his 
remarks on “ the Irregularities of the Compass Needles of 
the Ships Isabella and Alexander, caused by the Attraction 
of the Iron contained in the Ships,” his * Observations on 
the Dip and Variation of the Magnetic Needles, and on the in- 
tensity of the Magnetic Force ;” together with a communication 
made also to the Royal Society by W. Scoresby, junior, Esq. 
“ Qn the Anomaly in the Variation of the Magnetic Needle 
as observed on Ship-boaid.” — In perusing the pages which 
contain our review of these papers, the reader will be enabled 
to 
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to derive, from the account of a variety of practical observ- 
ations made with the most perfect apparatus, and with un- 
questionable skill, a proper knowlege of the state in which 
the inquiry respecting the influence of local attraction stood 
immediately before the important discovery of Mr. Barlow 
was announced; and we cannot refrain, at this point of our 
remarks, from congratulating that gentleman on his having so 
completely anticipated the strong injunctions urged by us, 
when the subject then came under our consideration, on the 
necessity of pursuing with still greater determination this in- 
teresting inquiry, and recommending it to the attention of our 
mathematicians and men of science. 

As the whole of the experiments conducted by Mr. Bar- 
low were throughout similar to one another, except that the 
iron balls which he employed were sometimes shells and in 
some instances solid, sometimes small and sometimes large, 
it will only be necessary to state the nature of the experi- 
ment. Having provided a proper table, and on it described 
a number of concentric circles, the circumferences of which 
he divided into degrees, &c.; and having placed a ball of iron 
precisely in the common centre of the several circles, he pro- 
ceeded to move the compass carefully from point to point 
about each circumference, strictly observing at every position 
the effect produced on the needle: also elevating and de- 
pressing the compass above and below the ball, perpendi- 
cular to each of the circumferences ; and accurately remark- 
ing the position of the pivot of the compass with respect to 
the centre of the ball. After having repeated these experi- 
ments at different distances from the ball, and confirmed his 
observations by a variety of the most delicate instruments, 
Mr. B. at length happily succeeded in deducing this positive 
conclusion ; that, im a certain plane, the iron ball had no in- 
Jluence on the needle ; and that this plane is exactly, or very 
nearly, perpendicular to the direction of the dipping needle : 
the dip in this latitude being about 70° below the plane of 
the horizon, and the angle of the plane of no action being 
about 20° above the plane of the horizon; the angle of the 
dip being consequently the complement of the angle of the 
plane of no action. ‘Thus resulted, from the first series of 
experiments, a new and valuable fact relative to the myste- 
rious law of magnetic attraction.. It ought, however, to be 
here mentioned, in justice to Capt. I'linders, that, though he 
never positively arrived at this important fact, yet those ob- 
servations must have been very acutely made which enabled 
him to infer the relative direction of the dip and the angle of 
local attraction; and which furnished him with a rule, partly 
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correct, for counteracting the consequence of errors in com- 
utation resulting from this particular discrepancy. 

The next object was to ascertain how far the discovery 
would contribute to supply the necessary rules for computing 
the effect of local attraction in any latitude, or longitude ; 
and also with respect to the distance or quantity of the oper- 
ating mass. In determining his several formule and de- 
ducing his rules, Mr. Barlow has not only displayed much 
ingenuity, but has evinced an eminent portion of mathemat- 
ical knowlege. 

The several laws determined are these : 

For the Latitude : — The tangent of the angle of deviation 
is proportional to the rectangle of the sine and cosine af lati- 
tude ; or to the sine of double latitude, the longitude being zero. 

For the Longitude : — The tangent of the angle of deviation 
is proportional to the cosine of longitude, the latitude being 
constant. 

General Rule, the latitude and longitude both changing :— 
The tangent of the deviation is proportional to the rectangle of 
the cosine of the longitude, and the sine of the double latitude. 

For the Distance of the Mass: — The tangents of the angles 
of deviations are reciprocally proportional to the cubes of the 
distances. 

For the Mass: — The tangents of the angles of deviations 
are proportional to the cubes of the diameters, all other things 
being the same. 

No rational doubt can be entertained of the efficiency of 
any rule, the datum of which is fact determined by experiment, 
and when the operations of the rule are afterward corrobor- 
ated by a series of experiments, as in each of the foregoing 
instances; where the several results of each particular rule, 
corresponding to the course of experiments, are given in 
ae ene it is not a little curious to witness the close 
approximation that appears in almost every instance be- 
tween the experiment and the computation. 

The investigation of the law of attraction, as it regards 
the mass, has tended to the disclosure of another very im- 
portant secret in the law of magnetic attraction. 


‘ Thecubes of the diameters being proportional to the masses, 
the obvious conclusion,’ says Mr. Barlow, ‘ seemed to be that the 
tangents of the deviation were also proportional to the masses ; 
and such, in fact, was the conclusion I had drawn, when I fortu- 
nately made trial of a ten-inch shell whose weight was 96b., or just 
three-fourths of that of the last solid ball of the same dimensions, 
and I was nota little surprised to find that I could observe no dif- 
ference whatever between these results and the former. I then 
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determined on a regular course of experiments with the shell, at 
the same distances, &c. as I had adopted with the ball; and 
having completed them I found, on a comparison of the results, 
that they tallied with each other throughout. In fact, it appeared 
that the power of attraction restded wholly on the surface, and was in; 
dependent of the mass. 

‘ Being, however, unwilling toleave any thing doubtful respect- 
ing a result which appeared so extremely novel and unexpected, I 
tried two other ten-inch shells, lest there should have been an 
thing peculiar in the one referred to above ; [then employed other 
shells of different diameters and thicknesses, the whoie of which 
still indicated the same law, viz. that the tangents of the deviation 
are proportional to the cubes of the diameters, or as the } power 
of the surface, whatever may be the weight and thickness. 

¢ This law, however, I have since found to have its limits; for 
having procured a ten-inch shell of tin, and another of iron, the 
weight of the former being 43 0z. and of the latter 450z., I 
found the power not so great as in the solid ball of iron, although 
the approximation was very near, considering the great disparity 
in the weights ; the iron shell producing deviations which were to 
those of the solid ball as two to three nearly. Now the thickness 
of the iron being here at a medium about one-thirtieth of an inch, 
the conclusion which we may draw from this fact appears to be 
that the magnetic fluid requires a certain thickness of metal ex- 
ceeding one-thirtieth of an inch in order effectually to develope 
itself, and to act with its maximum of effect.’ (P. 43—45.) 


This conclusion is afterward confirmed by a series of ex- 
periments, and has certainly unfolded a new and interesting 
secret in this curious branch of physics. 

In prosecuting some of his experiments with a very fine 
instrument fitted up in a brass box, Mr. B. found himself 
greatly perplexed with results contradictory to those which 
had been before obtained; and, after having given a descrip- 
tion of this perfect instrument, (as it had been esteemed,) 
he says: 


‘ I have been particular in describing this instrument, not be- 
cause I made much use of it in my experiments, but because I 
found a defect in it which may probably more commonly appertain 
to compasses of this description than is usually imagined, and 
which, I conceive, is important to be made public. Having, im- 
mediately after my apparatus was erected, repeated with the above 
instrument a few of my former experiments, I found myself con- 
siderably perplexed with certain anomalies and irregularities which 
I could not account for on any principle, till at length it occurred 
tome, that they were precisely what would take place, if any part 
of the brass box itself had become magnetic, and on trial I found 
this actually to be the case ; for, on removing one of the pieces of 
brass attached to the box, for the purpose of setting the instru- 
ment and fixing the sights, I found it to be strongly magnetic, 
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sufficiently so to produce a vibration of the needle, when applied 
outside the glass of 14 or 15 degrees, and to retain the same 14° 
out of its natural direction; and the lighter needles belonging to 
my other compasses were drawn and retained by the same piece of 
brass four, five, or six degrees from their true magnetic bearing, al- 
though applied outside the glass, and therefore at nearly a quarter 
of an inch from the extremity of the needle. ‘This piece of brass 
was by far the most powerful in its effects; but still every screw 
and attaclied piece in the instrument had acquired the same quality 
to a certain degree, so that no dependence could be placed on the 
needle except when these were all removed, which rendered its 
application inconvenient.’ (P.16, 17.) 


Considerable utility, we conceive, will result from such in- 
formation as we have just cited. 

Although the following hypothesis is advanced with much 
diffidence, it would be culpable in us to pass over a conjec- 
ture which not only bespeaks ingenuity and deep knowlege 
of the subject, but which there is every reasonable probabi- 
lity to suppose will ultimately be corroborated by experiments, 
and become a valuable rule in subsequent investigations, — 
After having furnished a formula for ascertaining the variation 
of the directive force in different latitudes, in which the index 
of the cosine of the dip denoted by m is indeterminate, Mr. B. 
proceeds to observe ; 


‘If we might be allowed to draw any inference as to the pro- 
bable value of m, in the above expression, it seems reasonable to 
assume, that if the power of the attracting body were increased 
or diminished in the same ratio as the directive force, that is, ac- 
cording to our hypothesis, as the cosine of the dip, the deviation 
would remain constant. Now we have seen that the square of the 
tangent is as the cube of the force, or the tangent as the } power 
of the force; whence it follows, that if the above increase or dimi- 
nution of force do not take place, but that it remains constant, 
then the tangents ought to be found inversely as the 3 power of 

I 

the directive force; that is, as cos. 38'; or, m=3, It would, 
however, be best to deduce this index from actual observation, 
though, if the foregoing hypothetical reasoning prove correct, it 
will follow that at the equator the effect of iron on a ship’s com- 

ass is less than in our latitude in the ratio of 1 to § nearly ; while 
at the pole, where cosine 8! =o, it gives the angle of the magnetic 
north = 90°. But at the pole the horizontal needle has no natural 
magnetic direction ; the formula, therefore, may still be considered 
as applicable even in this extreme case.’ (P. 53.) 


The confirmation of this hypothetical inference will be ex- 
pected with no small degree of interest, by all who are either 
speculatively or practically concerned in the subject of mag- 
netic attractions. 


' The 
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The law of action, says Mr. B., as it obtains between a 
magnetic needle and regular masses of iron, ‘ being esta- 
blished, either exactly or approximatively, by the foregoing 
experiments, my next object was to ascertain whether the 
same law was applicable to zrregular masses.’ We have then 
a detail of experiments made on an iron 24-pounder cannon, 
nine feet six inches long, weight 58 cwt., with formule, and 
examples of computation; after which the section is thus con- 


cluded : 


‘ These experiments will be, I trust, quite sufficient to satisfy 
every one, that the same laws which I first obtained from observ. 
ation on regular masses of iron, are equally applicable to irregular 
masses ; and that they furnish us with the means of computing the 
local attraction of a ship’s guns upon her compass, under all cir- 
cumstances, and in all parts of the world: at least, if (as there is 
thestrongest reason to believe) the plane of no attraction varies 
Asposition in different latitudes, so as to be every where inclined 
.cthe horizon at an angle equal to the complement of the dip.’ 


(P. 65.) 

From the deficiency cf observations accurately collected in 
different parts of the world, the author has scarcely yet had 
a fair opportunity of proving the efficacy of his rules, with 
regard to the effect of local attraction on ship-board, where 
the compass is particularly situated with respect to the masses 
of iron distributed about the vessel. He has, however, availed 
himself of the observations furnished by Capt. Sabine, during 
the late expedition to the north-west ; and the greatest devi- 
ation, according to Mr. Barlow’s rule, applied to Capt. Sa- 
bine’s observations, is 27° 26'; which Capt. Sabine found ‘b 
actual observation to be at least 25°, ‘* if it did not exceed 
that amount.” ‘The agreement is therefore as great as can be 
expected.’ 

Attempts to produce and prescribe formulz are necessarily 
futile, unless our principles are self-evident, or equally irre- 
fragable, for they can only accidentally hit the truth: but 
rules resulting from principles properly attested, and deduced 
by a proficient in mathematical reasoning, are infallible. Now 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing the rules furnished by 
the present author, on the subject of magnetic attraction, to 
be of the Jatter character, and therefore intitled to implicit 
confidence: for, though we have at present but a paucity of 
evidence as to their efficacy on ship-board, yet they have pro- 
duced such a series of approximations to the several tests, as 
cannot fail to astonish those who are best acquainted with the 
nature of the task which has been (as it were) at once 80 
effectually performed. 
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Mr. Barlow, however, has extended the advantage of his 
observations and experiments farther than the mere rules, and 
has proposed ‘a method of determining the local attraction of 
a vessel by experiment.’ The experiments relative to the 
practical apparatus intended to be used on board of ships hav- 
ing been detailed, he says, 


‘ These results, although they exhibit some small aberrations, 
are sufficient to shew that the principle itself is correct, and that 
with greater precision, and a more accurate mode of suspending 
the shell, greater accuracy might have been attained. These ex- 
periments had been performed before I had made the singular dis- 
covery that the power of an attracting body of iron resided in its 
surface; and I therefore at that time foresaw an impediment to 
the practice of this method on board a ship, in consequence of the 
mass of iron which I thought would be necessary to produce the 
desired effect: but having since found that surface is the principal 
thing to be attended to, this difficulty is avoided, as a mere globu- 
lar iron shell, or a simple circular plate of the same metal, is 
amply sufficient for the purpose. I therefore ordered a double 
circular plate of iron to be made, fifteen inches in diameter, weigh- 
ing only 4lb. 13 0z., with which I repeated my former experi- 
ments, and made several others, the whole of which gave the most 
satisfactory results; and by afterwards attaching the same plate 
to a ship’s binnacle, I found that its power was far greater than 
would be requisite for doubling the effect of the guns of any vessel 
of the navy, although applied exterior of the binnacle, and nearly 
fifteen inches distant from the pivot of the needle. 

‘ I cannot resist adding a note in this place which may be 
thought of some importance. Upon my examining the compasses 
in store in Woolwich dock-yard, for the purpose of selecting one 
for my experiment, I could scarcely bring myself to believe that 
the instruments exhibited to me were those actually employed in 
his Majesty’s vessels: the cards, bowls, needles, &c. seem all 
worthy of each other ; equally clumsy and imperfect ; —and it does 
appear to me very unaccountable that vessels of such immense 
value, and the safety of so many valuable lives, should be endan- 
gered by the employment of instruments that would have dis- 
graced the arts as they stood in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century.’ 


Our readers will recollect that we have already adverted to 
this subject, in ternis and with information similar to those of 
Mr. Barlow. 

We have now given an outline of that part of the work 
which appertains to local attraction; and we have no doubt 
that the practical navigator, as well as the inquirer into the 
phzenomena of nature, will receive the many new and import- 
ant communications, which the author has made, with applause 
and satisfaction. In the last two sections are considered the 
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phenomena of the daily variation of the compass, and the 
general nature of magnetic action, which are both discussed 
with much skill; and many suggestions are contributed that 
are well intitled to the serious attention of future experimen- 
talists, and lovers of this science. 

In concluding these remarks, and awarding to Mr. B. the 
merit so justly due to him, we may be allowed to mention 
that several little inadvertences in diction and phraseology 
occur, of which the expression ‘as respects’ in the title is a 
sample; and we the more regret such zncurz@ because his 
communication is not merely to England but to the world. 
From the perspicuous manner in which he usually writes, we 
judge him to be very capable of avoiding these inaccurate 
expressions. 





The essay which has also been supplied by Mr. Barlow, 
concerning the strength and stress of timber, a matter of essen- 
tial import to every practical engineer and architect, contains 
many well digested truths; which, if some of them were not 
previously unknown, appear in too many instances to have 
been neglected. We believe that no English author has 
professedly treated on this subject until it came under the 
investigation of Mr. B.: but the French government have 
employed, particularly in late years, some very eminent men 
to examine into the texture and quality of the several kinds 
of building timber, and to furnish an estimate of the relative 
strength of each. In the early part of his volume, Mr. Barlow 
has given an historical sketch and dissertation, in which the 
nature and merits of the several theories are discussed; and 
from which it appears that the experiments were, in some 
cases, very inefficiently made on which the principles of com- 
putation were founded: while in others assumptions had sup- 
plied the place of fact, so that the conclusions which had been 
drawn were calculated more to mislead than teach. In con- 
sequence of these fallacious computations, and considering the 
mischief which might ensue from adopting them, the import- 
ant subject was brought under Mr. b.’s scrutiny. 

The way in which the author proceeds in his inquiries is 
such as must, in all cases, if conducted in a critical manner, 
insure success. It will be evident that the object of such a 
work as the one that we now describe must be to take into 
consideration the force of any pressure, or strain, on any piece 
of timber about to be used; and the substance necessary to 
sustain or endure that force according to the texture, &c. of 
the timber. First, then, a course of experiments is necessary 
to determine the relative strength of every kind of building- 
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timber; and from these data are to be deduced the rules to 
govern the judgment of the artificer in selecting and employ- 
ing, in all cases, materials proportionate to the stress to which 
they are respectively to be afterward subjected. 

It cannot fail to appear, to any one who considers the 
nature of the subject on which Mr. Barlow has here been 
employed, that only a comparative estimate of the strength of 
each sort of timber can be obtained; as it is well known that 
situation affects the growth of trees, and that a variety of acci- 
dental circumstances will render even those of the same nature 
very different in quality. After the elements of calculation, 
therefore, have been determined as carefully as the nature of 
the case will admit, and the various rules resulting from them 
have been deduced with all possible accuracy, much must 
depend on the arbitrary judgment of the artificer in selecting 
his material; that is, he must be what is termed * a good 
judge of timber ;’’ — otherwise, he may possibly fail in his ex- 
pectations, though in his work he may have adopted every 
piece according to rule, 

We can only say that Mr. Barlow seems to have bestowed 
the utmost care in the pursuit of his object throughout ; — that, 
as far as the advantage of calculation can be applied, he has 
applied it; —and that, if the rules which he has furnished 
and the practical examples to illustrate them be duly observed, 
much improvement will be derived in the particular part of 
those mechanical and architectural professions to which they 


expressly relate. 
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Art.1V. Memoirs of Mr. John Tobin, Author of the ‘ Honey- 
moon.” With a Selection from his unpublished Writings. B 
Miss Benger, Author of “ Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Ha- 
milton.” Crown 8vo. pp. 450. 12s. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1820. 


MONG the few candidates for legitimate fame in the pro- 
vince of the drama within the last half century, the 
name of Tobin stands so high that, with the exception 
of one or two of his theatrical rivals, he may justly lay 
claim to the very first rank of stage-writers of our own times. 
In one respect, indeed, he is alone and unrivalled; viz. in 
the happy adaptation of a poetic style to dramatic dialogue. 
Formed in the cast and character of his plays on the model 
of Shakspeare and his contemporaries, he is yet no servile 
imitator; and while in the tone and tenor of his language 
he leaves the laboured copyism of Fazio far behind, in the 
opinien of his warm admirers he will be considered as exeel- 
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ling even Joanna Baillie in the one fascinating attribute of 
easy, though forcible, versification. In his comic vein he 
approaches closer to Sheridan than any contemporary ; and, 
with regard to the charge of plagiarism, so often brought 
against him, the great name which we have just cited will keep 
him but too much in countenance in this practice of stealing 
foreign sweets, and condensing them into native essences, 

The *‘ Memoirs’ here presented to the public are calcu- 
lated to gratify, in a very satisfactory manner, the natural 
curiosity concerning the author of ** ‘The Honey-moon.” We 
trust that the work will also answer 2 more important pur- 
pose ; we mean, that of exhibiting, in strong colours, the 
cruel and unworthy treatment which English talent has too 
often experienced in its vain hope of patronage at English 
theatres. — This is a sad subject; and we are not disposed at 
present to enter on it, farther than to state that even the 
author of * The Honey-moon” was unable to command an 
audience during his lifetime* ; although his dramatic efforts 
had been for years presented to the callous or indolent dis- 
pensers of theatrical reputation. Decidedly the best comedy 
since * The School for Scandal” lay in vain imploring the 
notice of that extraordinary man of genius, whose sympa- 
thies seem, on this and on other occasions, (witness Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s ** Remorse”) to have been as dead as his wit was ever 
alive. 

The early habits of Mr. Tobin, the little circle of friends 
to whom he read his generally unknown productions, and 
the exemplary and engaging friendship of his brother, are all 
described, in an interesting and even elegant style, by the 
accomplished lady to whom we are indebted for the present 
volume. We are far from deeming ourselves authorized 
to diminish the attractions of that publication, by selecting 
from it any of the most striking particulars relating to the 
fate and fortune of a writer, whose posthumous reputation 
has exceeded that of much the larger portion of his living 
rivals ; and we shall direct our attention to a higher subject of 
criticism, — we mean the selections from Mr. Tobin’s hitherto 
unpublished works, with which we are favoured by Miss 
Benger. 

The first of these is the fragment of a tragedy. What 
this play might have ultimately turned out, it is impossible to 
judge accurately from the portion here published: but we 
are reminded that, whatever its own imperfections may be, 
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it was followed within four years by “ The Curfew.” <As 
far as the merit of detached passages can enable us to form a 
conjecture of the probable success of the whole piece, we 
should certainly augur well of this tragedy. Where, among 
Tobin’s literary opponents, shall we find any thing superior to 
the subjoined extracts? The Orphan” will strongly recur 
to the memory of our readers : — but is it not some praise to 
suggest that recollection without any degrading comparison ? 


‘ A Brother defending a Sister. 


¢ Thou dost bely her, foully thou beliest her, 
She came no eager wanton to your arms, 
But slow and tim’rous, urged by solemn vows, 
Which, villain-like, you since have violated, 
She yielded up, a pure unspotted prize, 
Her virgin heart. ———- 
Oh ! she was all that nature ever formed 
To feed the ravish’d eye, and fill the soul. 
With wonder and delight mankind beheld her. 
Fresh as the lily, on the mountain’s side, 
She bloom’d in vestal purity — Till a vile worm, 
Crept to her innocent breast, and nestling there, 
Distilled his venom on her opening sweets, 
And left them all to wither.’ 


Again: 


¢ Oh, my poor sister, my deluded martyr, 
Where dost thou wander now: the wintry storm, 
That heaves the Jab’ring mountain to its base, 
And gives deep-rooted oaks their shaking fits, 
How will thy cheek endure it ?— Think of this, 
Oh think and tremble, for if I forgive thee ; — 
Nay, if I do not hunt thee through the world, 
As an attainter of my house’s blood, 
May I survive in shame that Roman pander, 
Who to his sister’s arms let in the ravisher, 
And trick’d her out for midnight violation. 
So vengeance guide my arm.’ 


It is obvious that, in this and many other passages, the 
language of Mr. Tobin is rather cast in the model of the 
writer whose inimitable pathos he so often approaches, (we 
mean the tender Otway,) than in that of the older dramatists. 
The romantic character indeed of that older drama is strongly 
impressed on his best efforts: but he had too good a taste 
studiously to adopt a phraseology now obsolete in this country. 
There is a sort of united reality and fancy in the scene, which 
it would be difficult to discover in any successor of Shak- 
speare, more strongly and happily exhibited than in the 
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pieces of Mr. Tobin; and they have, at the same time, a 
clearness, a precision, a conciseness, an effect, wholly his own : 
so that, if the similarity of prominent parts of his plots to 
those of his predecessors deprives him (as indeed it must, 
for ever,) of the highest praise of originality, yet in a 
secondary sense he is decidedly original. He has a manage- 
ment, a neatness, a knowlege of stage-effect, which will 
place him very high in the estimation of good theatrical 
judges, while the honours of the drama continue to be che- 
rished in England. 

It would occupy a much larger space than we can bestow 
on the present article, to support and exemplify these re- 
marks by an adequate discussion, or by quotations sufficiently 
various for the purpose of proof. We must be contented, 
therefore, with the exception of one or two extracts, to refer 
to the volume before us; and direct our attention to a part 
of the author’s poetical character, of which we may be en- 
abled by a few selections to convey a tolerably faithful idea. 
Weallude to the light, airy, elegant effect of his lyrical pieces. 
Arising naturally from the subject of the scenes, they have a 
separate merit which has rarely been approached, and 
scarcely ever excelled, in the English Opera. ‘To that species 
of composition, which is becoming nationally popular among 
us, Tobin, had he lived, would in all probability have added 
an interest which (excepting in a very few instances) it has 
never attained; and he would not have left * The Duenna,” 
and one or two other happy specimens, in quiet possession of 
undisputed operatic laurels. ‘* Yours or Mine,” and its 
companion in this volume, ‘* The Fisherman,” shew what 
might have been expected from the cheerful and energetic 
exertions of this pleasing writer. How he maintained, for 
so many years of discouragement, the hope and the ardour 
necessary for any effort of this sort, none can conceive who 
do not, in some degree, share the unconquerable love of 
literary fame which inspired and supported his muse. 

Will not our readers agree with us in calling the follow- 
ing * Air’ poetical and pleasing ? 

‘ The flow’r enamour’d of the sun, 
At his departure hangs her head and weeps, 
And shrouds her sweetness up, and keeps 
Sad vigils, like a cloister’d nun, 
Till his reviving ray appears, 
Waking her beauty as he dries her tears.’ 

Again, although it reminds us of a well-known air in one 

of its expressions, and is, perhaps, rather commone-place al- 
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¢ Nay, gentle stranger, do not blame 

My gratitude sincere, 

Accept for thanks what words would shame, 
The language of a tear; 

The pow’r I want, yet have the will, 
Such kindness to repay, 

For tho’ my tongue may falter still, 
My heart will something say.’ 


The following is more original, and, we think, pretty: 


a From the green waving corn, 
ait “The lark + menet his wings ; 
And hails, as he sings, 
The fresh glow of the morn. 
With pinions replenish’d, he hovers on high, 
And so far sends his sony from the blue-vaulted sky, 
You would think the shrill note, as he soars from your view, 
To his dear native earth, bade for ever, adieu! 
But his eye is still fixt, where his wing shall repose ; 
And tho’ heaven-ward his flight, 
He upholds with delight, 
Yet with rapture he darts to the spot whence he rose.’ 


We must find room for another of these little songs : 


‘ Welcome, once more, thou heaving ocean! 
Land of my blighted hopes, adieu! 
Soon shall my sails with ling’ring motion 
Sink slowly from the landman’s view. 

Let winds blow hard and billows rave, 
The roaring blast, the whelming tide, 
My shatter’d vessel may outride, 
Led by the star, 
That gleams from far, 
To light her o’er the pathless wave ; 
But woman, he 
Who trusts to thee, 
Shall perish on an unknown sea, 
No voice to cheer, no lamp to guide.’ 


Surely these shorter efforts display a grace and a simplicity 
which are not ordinary. 


The style of the comic airs may be judged from the 
following: 


‘ When I wash a very little boy, 

And sat on my father’s knee, 
He call'd me his darling, his pride, and his joy, 
And my pretty Balthazar, said he, 

Whilst you live be more willing to borrow than lend, 
For the world is a scramble for pelf; 

And tho’ you should now and then think of a friend, 

_ You must always remember yourself. 
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So I look’d something roguish, but made no reply, 
Yet my father was pleas’d with the turn of my eye, 
And my dear mother said, 
As she patted my head, 
I think that Detthaear will do bye and bye.’ 


We should, however, be unjust to the nervous and manl 
poetry of Mr. Tobin, if we rested our applause solely on the 
foregoing selections. Sincerely admiring, as we do, his 
dramatic vein, we are bound to present a specimen or two 
of a loftier cast, in justification of our very favourable opinion 
of his genius. 

In the play of “ The Indians,” the governor of a Spanish 
settlement sends his daughter, for purposes of policy, into 
the prison of the leader of the Creeks; an Biiglishinah by 
birth, and who thus relates his story : 


¢ Almanza., You have guess’d well 
My father’s purpose, but these blushes, Sir, 
Are for his thoughts, not mine. I came, believe me, 
But by command. 

‘ Raymond. Hear then a simple tale, 
That to the purpose shall speak plain and full : 
Some years are past (no matter now the cause) 
Like jarring friends, I and my country parted ; 
I sought my fortune ’midst the Indian Creeks. 
?Twas at the close of a long sultry day, 
Upon a wild savanna, faint with hunger, 
Shook with a fever, I look’d round in vain, 
For trace of living object, man or beast : 
But all was horrid stillness — on the ground 
I Jay me down in absolute despair, 
So very sick at heart, that when at last 
My jaded senses dropt into oblivion, 
I car’d not, if mine eye-lids, as they clos’d, 
Should ever open on another dawn. 
But long I slept not; sudden in mine ear 
These accents softly ‘whisper’ d—‘* Wake, poor man. 
White man, awake; the rattle-snake is near; 
The tyger is not couch’d yet.” I awoke: 
It was a woman — she drew back awhile 
To gaze full on me, and put forth her hand 
With such a look of kindness (pardon me, 
I ne’er can think on’t with impunity) — 
She led me to her hut, brought me fresh food, 
And water from the spring — watch’d o’er my sleep, 
And when I woke, she brought me food again ; 
Thus three long weeks she nurs’d me, and meanwhile 
Taught me her language with a breath so sweet, 
And was so apt a scholar learning mine, 
(For of such little offices as these, 
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The mighty sum of love is all made up, ) 
That with reviving health I drew in that 
Which wanted still a cure; and not long after, 
When of the Creeks 1 was appointed chief, 
Then I remember’d Zoa, and her care 
Of me at life’s extremity. Yes, then, 
In the full face of our assembled warriors, 
I took her for my wife ; and shall I leave her ? 
No, not for all the white-complexioned dames 
That dazzle Europe: never, never. 

¢ Alm. Accursed be she who tempts thee. — I am come 
To seck your faithful friendship, not your love. 
If by a father’s tyranny compell’d, 
And urg’d beyond the patience of my sex, 
I should take shelter with you — 





‘ Raym. With the Creeks ? 
‘ Alm. Ay, for I pant for freedom. 
‘ Raym. True, ‘tis sweet; 


But to the bird who never stretch’d his wing, 

Or felt the season’s sharp vicissitudes, 

Fed by your hand, and lodg’d within your bosom, 
Freedom is fatal, lady. — Have you ponder’d 

Well on the horrors of the savage state ? 

How our rude modes will shock your gentle breeding ? 
Our simple fare mock your high-season’d palate ? 
Our mean attire your heavenly beauty shroud ? 

On the bare earth can those soft limbs find slumber ? 
And then our habitations, —ah! too mean 

For beasts to hovel in. 

‘ Alm. Yes, I have thought 
Of all the ills your fancy conjures up ; 

Ay, and of more: the road I know is rough, 
And I ill shod for such a pilgrimage ; 

Yet not the elements, nor man, nor beast, 

Can to this heart strike terror more profound, 
Than a stern father’s uncontracting brow, 

Who, on the altar of his mad ambition, 

Would offer up his child. — Will you protect me ? 

‘ Raym. Yet pause upon the brink of resolution, ) 
Nor in a fit of spleen, a flush of anger, | 
A momentary tumult in the blood, 

Do that which will bring long repentant days, 
Or nights of lonely hopeless meditation, 
And leave a sharp imperishable thorn, 
When all the rose is withered. : 
‘ Alm. You speak thus, 


Because I am a woman. 
* Raym. No, believe me. 


Oh! when the loud-tongued trumpet, and the drum, 
Stirs all his soul, a soldier’s wounds but warm him ; 
But in the after calm, when slaughter sleeps, 
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Then as he festers in the midnight air, 
And raw winds pierce his mangled body thro’, 
He curses honour and disclaims ambition. 
I could say more, if time would halt to hear me; 
But the day wears, and e’er the downward sun 
Kisses the ocean, I would see the Creeks ; 
Suffice it, lady, after having call’d 
Your thoughts to counsel, should you still resolve 
To keep your desp’rate resolution, 
Such welcome as rude savages can give, 
You may command. 
‘ Alm. Come, I will lead you to the light of day. 
Would I could bear to all the thrilling voice 
Of liberty, and thro’ the peopled earth 
Unbar the dungeons of captivity. [ Exeunt.’ 


This scene reminds us of the poetry of the better days of 
the drama. Otway would not have been ashamed of it, 
and it would certainly have adorned the pages of Rowe. 
We could select many more passages, of equal merit, even 
from the portion of Mr. Tobin’s works which is here pre- 
sented to us; without referring to ‘ The Curfew,” or to 
‘© The Honey-moon.” It is impossible to calculate what we 
have lost, as lovers of the drama, by the heartless and chil- 
ling neglect which was the lot of this excellent writer while 
he lived ; and whose posthumous honours form a painful il- 
lustration of the forcible couplet of the satirist, 


‘© See nations slowly wise, and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust.” 


The prose of Mr. Tobin, which sometimes succeeds in alter- 
nate elegance to his poetry, has on several occasions the stamp 
of polished society, with the wit which that society too often 
wants. As an example of good taste, we may select the sub- 
joined feeling little passage trom * The School for Authors ;” 
which, although well-known, deserves repeated perusal. 

An interesting young girl announces to her lover her in- 
tention of being present at the first representation of his play: 


‘ Jane. I feel it will be atrial, yet don’t attempt to dissuade 
me. I will seek out some gloomy dim-lighted corner of the house, 
where my varying cheek shall be unnoticed, — my beating heart 
unheard ; where hope, unperceived, may elevate, and fear depress 
me: from whence, if you are successful, 1 may bear the tidings 
with the speed of sound; and if you should ftail,—but I don’t 
think you'll fail, — rather than you should fail, 1’ll make a speech 
to the audience myself. 

* Clev. My sweet girl, — and what will you say to them ? 

‘ Jane. 1 will tell them, it is the first fond child of your fancy ; 
the growing darling of many anxious days, of some sleepless nights. 
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‘ Clev. It is, indeed ! 

‘ Jane. That its success will crown the hopes of two young and 
faithful hearts ; and that, if it should fail, — but it can’t fail, — it 
won't fail, — I shall break my heart if it fails. 

‘ Clev. Nay, nay; calm your emotions ; it will come fairly and 
fully before a jury of my countrymen ; and, though I falf by their 
verdict, I will not arraign their justice.’ 


We must here take our leave of this pleasing volume. 
Had we left ourselves room, we do not know whether our 
fear of diminishing its attractions, in any manner, would have 
been strong enough to prevent our selecting for quotation the 
very striking account of Mr. ‘Tobin’s death ; or the compressed 
yet comprehensive account of the age of Shakspeare, in some 
of its leading dramatic features. ‘The remarks, also, on the 
natural effect of the present excessive love for spectacle, 


(** Omnis enim hic oculos migravit ab aure voluptas,’’) 


in discountenancing the efforts of the genuine drama, and 
disheartening the very soul of the tragic and comic muses, 
are equally just and powerful; and, on the whole, we have 
every reason to be grateful to Miss Benger, for her correct 
and classical tribute to the memory of an author who certainly 
deserves both those epithcts. 





Art. V. A Journey from India to England, through Persia, 
Georgia, Russia, Poland, and Prussia, in the Year 1817. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Johnson, C. B. Illustrated with 


13 Engravings. 4to. pp.385. 21.2s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 


T= preface informs us that this narrative was undertaken 

through private motives, for the satisfaction of a family 
and friends who were interested in the slightest accidents and 
adventures of the author. It was written during the short 
intervals between quick travelling and rest, at which periods 
also were executed the coloured sketches accompanying it ; 
and certainly it was well adapted to call forth exhortations 
for a more public communication, by the useful character of 
the notices and remarks, by the novelty and interest of the 
road chosen, and by the unaffected propriety and neatness of 
the composition. 

Chapter i. relates the voyage from Bombay to Muscat ; 
and the second, from Muscat to Bushire: but, as we had lately 
occasion to survey in other company these sca-ports, we 
shall proceed to the journey over-lanv, which begins with the 
third chapter. 
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An agreement was made with a muleteer of Bushire to 
convey the fellow-travellers, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson and 
Captain Salter, in eleven days to Shirauz, allowing for a halt 
of two days at Kauzeroon. Near Daulekee are bituminous 


springs, of which a view is given, and the substance derived 
from them is thus described : 


¢ Black naphtha, as it is called in Persia, to distinguish it from 
an exceedingly fine and nearly colourless oil called white naphtha, 
which is found near the Bucktiari mountains, between Shuster and 
Ramhormus, is, I have reason to believe, the bituminous sub- 
stance used as a cement in ancient architecture. In this sub- 
stance the reeds must have been steeped which are found in layers 
between the bricks in the ruins existing on and near the supposed 
site of Babylon. To corroborate this conclusion, it is observable 
that pits similar to those here described are found at Kerkook, 
near the road between Bagdad and Kermanshah. The naphtha 
thence procured is now used as a coating for the bottoms of 
canoes, for the surfaces of the pieces of wood which support the 
flat roofs of houses, and generally in all cases where it is ne- 
cessary to preserve timber from the effects of moisture, as in 
mills, &c. 

‘ I collected some of the salt deposited on the margins of the 
first-mentioned streams, and some portions of the, black naphtha 


from the pits, which I shall deposit with the Geological Society 
in London.’ 


The fourth chapter includes an interesting excursion to the 
ruins of Shahpoor. Mr. Morier had sketched and engraved 
the basso-relievos in front of this cavern, but he had not 
penetrated its internal recesses: these are here first described, 
and an engraving is given of an overthrown colossal statue 
which remains within: its dimensions are such that the 


length of the face measures three feet. The text thus sketches 
the cave: 


‘ Having entered the cave, I went to the statue, and after ex- 
amining it, lay down on its pedestal, and having paid a man to 
go for a tea-pot and some bread, I soon after refreshed myself 
with tea, the water being procured at a distance of about 400 feet 
within the dark part of the cave. When first brought it was so 
cold as to pain my teeth in drinking it, but sufficiently quenched 
my thirst. I then forced myseif to drink hot tea without milk, 
but could not take the least quantity of solid food. After I had 
finished my sketch of the statue, a large bundle of dry grass and 
another of wood were brought, and my companions told me I 
should not have seen any thing worth notice if I departed without 
exploring the cave with lights, which they affirmed had never yet 
been completely done by any person. One set of men, they ob- 
served, had come with many maunds of oil and mossauls, but they 
did not see all the cavities. 
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‘ In proceeding, I desired the men to lead, as far as they knew 
the caves, without using fire; then, taking out my pocket com- 
pass, I held by the garments of the chief’s brother and accom- 

anied them. We went north for at least 150 feet, and then 
o_o to descend for about 40 feet farther, when I concluded, 
from the black mud beneath our feet, that we were at or near the 
bottom of an extensive circular room, the vault of which seemed 
exactly of that form; it was 100 feet in height, and the diameter 
of the room might be 120 feet. At the north-east side of the 
circle I ascended about 15 feet, and then found two passages, one 
to the right or eastward, and the other to the north. I went along 
the latter at the entrance of which I found a stone cistern or 
tank, about 20 feet by ten, and 6 feet deep. It was dry, and the 
path led to the right of it. In this direction I proceeded about 80 
feet, when my guides turned to the right, although some other 
road continued onward. It was here so dark that I could not dis- 
cern any thing nor use the compass ; I judged the direction to be 
easterly. Holding by the man, I advanced about too feet far- 
ther, descending a little. They then told me I was near the water, 
and I desired them to light some straw, which they did, and we 
found ourselves in the centre of a Jarge and irregularly shaped ex- 
cavation surrounded by distorted and grotesque objects, which at 
first sight the imagination conceives to be figures. They are sta- 
lactites formed no doubt by exudation from the flat rocks above, 
which are at least 200 feet thick, and from fissures in the sides. 
Some of them had assumed the form of pillars, but the greater 
part were only irregular protuberances, like tortuous trunks of 
trees, adhering to the sides, and of various thickness from 6 or 8 
inches to 30 feet in diameter; some extended to the roof; in 
others the corresponding accumulations of congealed matter 
above and below had only advanced half way to their junction. 
There were masses of stalactites projecting upwards, to the height 
of from 1 to 15 feet. I sent specimens of this substance to Bom- 
bay, along with others of the fallen statue and its base, with an 
account of its dimensions and those of the cave.’ 


These monuments are probably referable to the Sassanian 
dynasty, which includes several princes of the’ name of 
Shapour ; particularly the son of Hormuz, who, according to 
Ouseley’s translation of the Jehan-Ara, reigned or lived 
seventy-two years, and constructed both the city of Cazvin 
and the Toureh Shapour. Cufic inscriptions are stated by 
the present author (p. 45.) to abound among the contiguous 
ruins. 

The fifth chapter describes Shirauz, its beautiful bazar, 
the tombs of Shah Meer Humza and of Hafiz, the gardens 
of Kerim Khan, and the palace of the reigning tamily : 
with engraved portraits of Hafiz and Saadi, at full length. 

In the sixth chapter, the author proceeds to the ruins of 
Persepolis. These monuments are ill-named. Persepolis 
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may be a faithful translation of the original name of the 
lace, but it is not the native denomination. Herodotus 
calls the inhabitants Pasargadai, which is supposed by 
Chardin to be derived from the native name Fars-abad, city 
of the Persians. The author of the first book of Maccabees 
(c. vi. v. 1.) mentions this city or rather its district by the 
name of Elymais; and so does the author of Judith (c.i. v.6.): 
but the earlier and almost native authority of the book of 
Esther (supposing that Arioch wrote that book) gives the 
appellation (c. ix. v. 7.) Parshandatha: it was situated in the 
province of Elam, and had in the time of Darius (Daniel, 
c. ii.) Aricch for its military governor. 
The remains of F’arshandatha, then, are thus described by 
Colonel J.: 


‘ At twelve, in order to lose no time, we mounted our horses 
and rode to the ruins of the palace of Persepolis, which we had 
been attentively examining for some time with spy-glasses, The 
road thither led through a level cultivated tract, interrupted only 
by two channels of irrigation running to the right. These ruins, 
even on a distant approach, have a very grand appearance ; they 
stand on a platform of immense hewn stones, which is about 
1500 feet long, and 50 in height, thus presenting a bold elevation 
over the plains of Meerdusht, on the verge of which they are 
situated. Above this platform are seen the pillars and principal 
ruins. The pillars appear light-coloured like marble, but the 
stone of which they are constructed is dark within, and they are 
blanched by exposure to the weather. The principal ascent from 
the plain is by a double flight of steps, 24 feet wide, right and 
left, not situated in the middle of the platform, but rather on the 
northern side of it. The perpendicular depth of each step is not 
more than 47 inches, and the surface at least 15 broad, so that 
horses may go up and down with ease. The first or lower flights 
consist of 59 steps, and the upper, or return-flights, of 59. The 
steps are of black cut stone, and, what is astonishing, they are 
very little worn. On the plane or surface of the platform, a little 
to the right or north, stand four square masses of masonry, with 
pillars between them, each mass having the figure of an animal 
carved on it in alto-relievo, about 12 feet in height. Two of 
these figures resemble unicorns, and the other two represent 
beasts like lions covered with scales. Over each, in square tablets 
or pannels, are inscriptions in Persepolitan, or arrow-headed cha- 
racters, which not being within reach are in good preservation. 
The position of these four quadrangular masses of stone leads us 
to conclude, that they were the supports of two gates, for within 
them there are two pillars now standing, and the corresponding 
space opposite seems to require two similar ones: perhaps the 
whole may have formerly supported a roof of stone so as to con- 
stitute a portico. Near them on the right, or turning from east to 
south, there is a stone cistern, intended no doubt for visitants to 
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perform their ablutions there, preparatory to ascending the stairs 
leading to the highest part of the platform. The sloping edges of 
these stairs, and the sides from which they project, are covered 
with figures in alto-relievo, representing a procession of persons 
with musical instruments, arms, and offerings. The figures on 
the very lowest side of the steps appeared to me the most extra- 
ordinary: one of them represented a man leading a goat, the next 
a car on wheels, each wheel twelve inches in diameter; the car 
and the animal attached, exceeded the height of the wheel by 
22 inches: the upper stones were in an unfinished state, or rather 
the sculptured parts had been removed, so that I could not satis- 
factorily decypher the rest of the design; but the driver, who was 
on foot, had wings. It was matter of surprise to find that the 
wheels were in the form now in use, each having twelve spokes, a 
nave, and fellies; the outer tire being covered with round-headed 
nails. These figures have been so weil delineated by former travel- 
lers that I thought it unnecessary to copy them. Of the pillars 
on the higher part of the platform there are only about thirteen 
remaining erect, the four front ones being of a different construc- 
tion from the others, and rather of larger dimensions. They ap- 
pear to have been originally thirty-six in number, disposed in the 
form of a square of 6 in each row, or together 36, which, with 
the 4 of rather larger dimensions in tle front, but near 
them, amount to 4o, from which number these ruins have obtained 
the name of Chey! Minar, or Forty Pillars. Fragments of them 
lie scattered over the platform, some covered, and others partly 
exposed. There is a considerable accumulation of earth, which 
prevents the sculpture from being well seen. Beyond the pillars 
are the remains of apartments in a south and an easterly direction. 
‘Those to the southward are raised above the level of the pillared 
platform, eight feet, and have been adorned with sculpture along 
their basements. But of these structures there remain only the 
stone cases of the doors, and those of niches between them; 
these are all blocked up towards the exterior. Most of the inner 
surfaces of the sides of the doors are carved ; on some, the prin- 
cipal ones, is the figure of a king standing, with attendants holding 
over him an umbrella, and a chouri, or implement of state, con- 
sisting of a large bunch of long hair fixed in a gold or silver 
handle for the purpose of driving away the flies. ‘The borders of 
his garment, as well as the edges of the niches, which in all pro- 
bability were originally formed to contain idols, are all inscribed 
with Persepolitan letters or numbers to correspond with letters in 
the arrow-headed character, serving both as ornaments and as 
records. Qn the interior walls of one of the buildings are several 
tablets} bearing similar characters in pannels. Beyond these 
rooms, still farther south, is an open space, on three sides of which 
there were formerly buildings, the vacant side being to the west- 
ward. This space is now filled up to the height of more than eight 
feet with earth and stone, fragments of pottery, and others con- 
sisting of a mixture of lime and pebble. The basement of the 
three sides is covered with figures in alto-relievo, of which only 
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the heads and shoulders are now visible. The area thus filled up 
is evidently lower than the ground-line of the buildings before 
mentioned; and the outer terre-plain of the structure which forms 
the south side of this area, is still lower; hence the figures on 
the basement of that south face are of larger proportions ; they 
are, however, covered up as high as the breast with earth and 
debris. 

‘On each side-stone of some of the door-cases there is the 
figure of a man in the act of stabbing in the belly an unicorn, 
Which } he holds by the bent horn with his left hand. Others re- 
present a man stabbing a lion, in the erect posture of the unicorn; 
the man holding the fore-lock of the animal’s mane. 

‘ After examining this range, I went to those rooms situated 
to the eastward of the pillars, which I believe to have been the 
principal place of residence, or rather of worship; for that the 
latter was the main purpose of the whole edifice seems manifest 
from evidences which will hereafter be stated. In the largest room 
are found four large doors; those to the north and south have been 
decorated by figures of unicorns with wings, and of men of larger 
dimensions ; the door-cases to the east and west are covered with 
a great number of smaller figures in rows one above another, and 
the top of which is a regal figure seated on a chair, with the um- 
brella and choury behind him, and figures in a kneeling posture in 
front of his chair. Above is the Persepolitan emblem, consisting 
of a winged bust with a ring. ‘The figures below are similar to 
those in the other processions, having arms, musical instruments, 
victims of sacrifice, as goats, bulls, &c. The wall of the eastern 
side appears to have been carried out beyond the building itself 
to the northward and southward ; and on its terminations at each 
end are figures of the thickness of the wall itself, representing 
lions covered with coats of mail, similar to those already mentioned 
on the gateways near the principal staircase. 

‘ The stone of which all these ruins consist is a biackish lime- 
stone, the finest pieces being the blackest. It tractures easily, 
and yields well to the chisel. It has been already observed that 
the parts exposed to the weather assume a white appearance.’ 


In the luminous conjecture of Colonel Johnson that these 
are the remains of a temple, and not of a palace, we entirely 
concur; and indeed the weightier authorities of antiquity cor- 
roborate this destination. Thus Strabo, (lib. xv. p. 73c.) 
though he calls the building Baciasa, s says that Alexander de- 
stroy ed it in revenge for the destruction of Grecian temples by 
the Persians; — and Arrian tells us that Alexander seized 
there a treasure which had been laid up by Cyrus. Now the 
treasuries of antiquity were commonly in the ‘temples. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, who is sometimes deficient in critical judgment, 
transcribes the testimony of the forged Ctesias as confidently 
as that of the genuine Herodotus; and, if he favours the opi- 
nion that Parshandatha was a royal residence, still be admits 
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that it contained the sepulchres of the Persian kings, which 
would naturally be placed near a temple, and be guarded by 
a monastery of priests. No doubt, however, there were bar- 
racks, and a citadel, in the place of deposit for the imperial 
treasure. From Arrian, it may be inferred that the great 
Cyrus was the builder of this stupendous monument: in which 

case it was certainly a temple of Jehovah. Cyrus and Darius 
both originated among those Jewish tribes whom Shalmaneser 
transplanted into the cities of Media; and, when they ob- 
tained the upper hand of the idolaters, they established in Per- 
sia their hereditary worship. An edict of Cyrus for building 
a temple at Jerusalem to Jehovah, in which edict he recognizes 
Jehovah as his personal God, has been preserved by Ezra ; 
and the Magophonia, or slaughter of the idolatrous priests or- 
dered by Darius, was superintended by Daniel, Arioch, and 
other Jewish officers, and was anniversarily cmmmarted 
in the temple at Jerusalem under the name of the feast of 
Purim; which could not have been unless Darius also was a 
worshipper of Jehovah. Herodotus says (i. 125.) that the 
people of Parshandatha were ’Ayaimevidas; and that this tribe 
or clan was the domineering one in Persia, and that Cyrus 
and Darius belonged to it. Hence it is highly probable that 
Herodotus wrote. "ABpaxyamevidas, Abrahamites, by which 
name all the Jewish clans would be proud to class themselves. 
It is not at Alexandria that the letters Bea would have been 
first dropped, but the scribes of European Greece readily cor- 
rupted barbarous names. Now, if the word ’Ayaspevidas be 
every where rendered Abrahamites in Herodotus, it is not dif- 
ficult to account for the ascendancy of Jewish religion in an- 
tient Persia; or for the patronage extended to the Jews of 
Jerusalem by Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes; or for the 
curious fact that Ezra, the final collector of the Jewish canon, 
was, under the appellation Zerduscht or Zoroaster, as much 
the national saint of Persia as of Palestine. This equally 
important archaeological inference will also become probable ; 
that into the book of Leviticus has been crafted the entire code 
of the Persian empire; and that through its means may be re- 
discovered the jurisprudence of the first great civilized empire 
on earth, of whose legislation and opinions so much continues 
operative at the present day. 

Among the arguments for considering the ruins of Par- 
shandatha as the remains of the chief cathedral, or metro- 
politan temple, of the Persian empire, may be placed these 
circumstances: 1. ‘That the building precisely fronts the west, 
and is open on that side only, which is observable in other 
places ot worship: 2. The local site, closely bounded by 
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mountains, excludes many accommodations usually sought in 
the neighbourhood of palaces: 3. The single vast staircase is 
little worn, and is apparently adapted for the slow ascent of 
processions: 4. The stone-basin of water at the head of this 
staircase announces a place of ablution: 5. The burial-places 
of two kings are placed immediately behind and above the 
central hall of pillars, and looking into it: 6. This hall ap- 
pears to have been rvofless, the capitals of the columns being 
surmounted with an ornament which terminates in a point, and 
this was commonly the case with Persian temples: 7. Here 
are no contiguous ruins of smaller buildings, while all pa- 
laces attract towns around them, and monasteries affect to 
be complete within themselves and to stand apart: 8. The 
sculptures represent religious processions, apparently those 
connected with the proclamation of the Nouroos, or new-year’s 
day, at the vernal equinox. 

Some sculptures, called Nuckshee Rustom, next engaged the 
attention of our travellers, and are referred with probability 
to the Sassanian dynasty. 

The seventh chapter describes the misery of the Persian 
poor, the desolation of the country, the armed associations 
for defending the roads from robbers, and that utter neglect 
of political protection which, unless speedily remedied, cannot 
but induce the people to welcome a Russian conqueror. — 
Tombs, pigeon-towers, and other local peculiarities, obtain 
appropriate attention. 

Chapter viii. depicts the approach to Ispahan, the bridge 
over the Zainderood, the interior of the capital, the square 
of Meydaun Shah, the palace of Shah Abbas, the forty pil- 
lars, the Armenian church, the Hummaums, and other public 
edifices, tombs, bazars, and places of recreation. The gene- 
ral character of the place exhibits a cheerless appearance of 
desolation, 

In the ninth chapter, the author continues his route from 
Ispahan to Tehraun; and here we are presented with engrav- 
ings which give an idea of the variety of Persian landscape, 
and exhibit the tomb of Fatima. 

The tenth chapter announces the arrival of the travellers 
at Tehraun, and their reception first by Meerza Abul Hussein 
Khan, who had been ambassador in Russia and in England, 
and afterward by the king himself. — The eleventh continues 
the route towards the Russian frontier, to which, from Teh- 
raun, relays of horses are established. ‘The Zenjeed tree, a 
species of willow which would probably endure our climate, 
is thus panegyrized : 
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‘ The Zenjeed tree here is very common, and exhales a most 
fragrant perfume; the trees have a profusion of scarlet blossoms; 
and their leaves, of a silvery white hue, form a very good contrast 
with the other vegetation. In addition to what has been before 
stated respecting this tree, it may be here observed, that the 
flowers grow in small bunches like the lilac, of a vermiliot colour 
within, and a silvery white on the outside. It blossoms in June, 
and therefore exhales its potent fragrance rather later than other 
flowering shrubs; thus affording a sort of incense to celebrate the 
return of harvest, and the first gathering of cherries, apricots, and 
other summer fruits. From its association with these agreeable 
occasions we may in some degree account for the mysterious effects 
ascribed to its influence. At this season the Persian ladies are 
particularly induced to seek the refreshing shade of the garden- 
trees, where they freely indulge their taste for ripe fruits, which 
no doubt tend to give a livelier circulation to the blood, and a 
more joyous flow to the spirits. Hence, and in consequence of 
the state of luxurious seclusion and tranquillity in which they live, 
they may become more than usually susceptible of the tender pas- 
sion; and as summer has ever been hailed as the peculiar season 
of love, they may have ascribed to this blossom, which blooms 
when other flowers are faded, an exclusive and fanciful charm. 
The stimulating effects, said to be produced by the fragrance of 
the Zenjeed flower, may therefore be traced generally to more 
sensible causes — to the influence of the season and of its enjoy- 

ments, on the ardent temperament and imagination of the Persian 
fair. Ldo not mean at all to dispute the excitement of strong and 
luscious odours ; perhaps on the delicate nerves of females it may 
be much more evident, and thus hey may have been able to trace 
back the effect to its most obvious cause.’ 


Chapter xii. brings us to Meana. The bug peculiar to 
this district is in the author’s narrative much less formidable 
than in that of Captain Kotzebue, of which we made mention 
in our last Number. As we there stated, from that author, 
our travellers had the good fortune to fall in with the Russian 
embassy ; and they speak i in the highest terms of the urbanity 
and generous civilities of General. Yermoloff: thus recipro- 

cating the obliging expressions of the Russian writer which 
we have already recorded. 

The thirteenth chapter conducts the journey from Tabriz 
to ‘Teflis; and the fourteenth gives a striking sketch of 
Georgia. ‘The quarantine-prec cautions adopted at the Russian 
frontier are censured as troublesome, delaying, and ineftica- 
cious. ‘The antient practice of fumigating the supposed 
pestiferous substances over charcoal- fires : appears, after all, to 
be more secure and simple than all the refinements of modern 
chemistry. 

Five more chapters conduct this instructive journey through 
Russia, Poland, and Prussia, and make the reader acquainted 
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with many individuals distinguished in European history; such 
as the Hetman Platoff, whose residence is visited, and whose 
hospitality, generosity, and attachment to the English are 
applauded. 

The number of persons who go out from this country to 
Hindustan is very considerable ; and we apprehend that much 
economy of time, of expence, and of ennui, could be accom- 
plished by crossing the Continent instead of doubling the 
Cape. Might not a negotiation with the governments of 
Russia and Persia suffice to open regular relays of horses from 
Riga to Odessa; to obtain leave for establishing packet-boats 
between Odessa and Trebizond; to open relays and guard 
the roads between Trebizond and Mosul; and to run a steam- 
boat down the Tigris to Bushire, whence the passage by sea 
to the coast of Malabar is short and easy? If a systematic 
and periodical conveyance of this mixed kind were once esta- 
blished, a regular flow of travellers along the new channel 
would presently appear, and curiosity would reinforce the 
numbers which ambition puts in motion. For British accom- 
modation, British caravanserays would be founded along the 
whole road; and our arts of life, our manners and customs, 
our habits of dress and furniture, our ways of eating and 
drinking, would first be exemplified, then copied, in the prin- 
cipal towns of the Kast: thus in no slight degree contributing 
to the progress of civilization, and to the consumption of our 
manufactures. The heavy hours spent in a sea-voyage are 
nearly lost to observation and to useful industry: while the 
time passed in a journey over-land stocks the mind with vari- 
ous agreeable, rich, and instructive impressions; adapted to 
enliven the recollections of solitude, to adorn the narratives 
of conversation, to confer a knowlege of human nature, to 
excite a tolerance of its discordant usages and doctrines, and 
to domesticate a man (as it were) in every part of the earth. 








Art. VI. Memoirs of the Life of the Elder Scipio Africanus : 
with Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. Edward Berwick. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 200. 7s. Boards. Triphook. 


Tr former publications of this writer were noticed in our 

Ixxilid vol. p.277., and Ixxviiith vol. p.175. After 
having bestowed original research on the biographies on 
which we then commented, we saw no great reason to ap- 
plaud the classical knowlege, pervasive inquiry, or sagacious 
inference of the author: but we hoped that habits of writing 
would insensibly accustom him to a sounder method of com- 
position. In the work now before us, some progress of skill 
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has in fact been displayed ; yet we still remark deficiencies of 
fact, and want of criticism in the application of the documents 
adduced. 

From the antients, no specific life of Scipio has been in- 
herited : but the historical books of Livy include the prin- 
cipal materials of his biography. Caius Oppius, Julius 
Hyginus, and Plutarch, had indeed allotted separate works to 
the life of this hero, but their accounts have been swept 
away into oblivion. Accioli among the Italians, Seran de la 
Tour among the French, and Smith of Preston among our- 
selves, wrote lives of Scipio Africanus, but without establish- 
ing a prominent character for learning or eloquence of 
execution. It was not superfluous, therefore, to aim at super- 
seding their labours. 

Africanus was the son of Publius Cornelius Scipio, after 
whom he was named, and of Pomponia, from whose womb 
he was prematurely ripped in the year of Rome 517. ‘The 
passage of Pliny, which records this fact, is indeed quoted 
by Mr. Berwick, but the fact itself does not appear in his 
text. Of Scipio’s education nothing is known. He was 
early attached to the other sex; it appearing from Cneius 
Neevius, the poet, that his father led him away from a 
mistress in his shzrt, that is, before he had assumed the foga 
virilis. At the age of seventeen he went into the army, 
served in the cavalry, and saved his father’s life at the battle 
of the Ticinus. After the more destructive defeat at Canne, 
the dispersed Roman cavalry rallied at Canusium; chose 
Scipio, then only nineteen, for their leader; and, by his ad- 
vice, went to Rome, and prevented the projected dispersion 
of the senate. This was a critical service, which saved the 
tottering republic. Scipio and his brother were in conse- 
quence chosen AXdiles, although under the age prescribed 
by law, and in defiance of some opposition from tribunes of 
the people. Probably, fortifications had been recommended 
by him to render Rome more defensible against Hannibal, 
and the expence was to be assessed on the eedile’s rate. 
These brothers were no doubt the aediles who sold the land 
on which Hannibal was encamped, and applied the proceeds 
in sending assistance to the Spanish armies commanded by 
their father and uncle. ‘The reinforcement, however, was 
unavailing, Publius and Cneius Scipio being both defeated in 
Spain, where they perished miserably. The news of their 
disaster reached Rome in the year of the city 542. All was 
consternation; and the proconsulship of Spain was shunned 
as a prelude to disgrace. With the magnanimity of a noble- 
man, however, Scipio offered himself as candidate, aspiring 
to 
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to retrieve the misfortunes of his family; and he was elected 
with shouts of welcome, and received for his colleague 
Marcus Junius Silanus, a man of mild, grave, and religious 
character. 

‘ As Livy and Polybius have given a particular account of 
Scipio’s military transactions in Spain,’ says Mr. Berwick, 
p- 26., ‘I think it unnecessary to repeat them here.’ Of 
what use is an English biography of Scipio, if that intelli- 
gence is to be omitted which Livy and Polybius have de- 
posited * in the obscurity of a learned language”? It is true 
that these things have been well related in ow language by 
Mr. Bower, who composed for the Universal History the 
Roman sections: but the biographer of a General is not. to 
omit his military transactions, and refer to voluminous publi- 
cations for the intelligence. If Mr. Berwick feels unequal to 
the criticism of strategic skill, why select for his topic a life 
that was passed in the army ?— The continence of Scipio, as 
it is called, is well and deservedly praised: still, it was the 
natural behaviour of a gentleman, who never subjects lady- 
captives to violence; and it had the farther purpose of con- 
ciliating important families at Carthagena, who were likely 
to submit as willingly to the Italian as to the African foreigner. 
Lord Lyttelton, in one of his dialogues, justly observes that 
‘© it would be dishonouring the virtue of Scipio to think, he 
could feel any struggle with himself on that account.” 
Some Spanish provinces ave said to have offered a royal title to 
Scipio, which he declined as incompatible with his allegiance to 
Rome. His treatment of Massiva, the nephew of Massinissa, 
does him high honour. When the generosity and magnanimity 
of his character had detached successively the principal allies 
of the Carthaginians, he crossed over to Africa, intrusted his 
safety to the honour of Syphax, met Asdrubal at this prince’s 
table, and came back to Carthagena, having obtained for 
Rome an important ally on the African continent. 

Scipio returned from Spain in the year of the city 548, and 
then married Atmilia, whose father had fallen at Canne. 
This lady was remarked for a liberal absence of jealousy, to 
which Scipio gave much provocation: she dissembled her 
husband’s acquaintance with a female slave of the establish- 
ment; and, after his death, she manumitted and endowed the 
girl. Aimilia had for her daughter Cornelia, the celebrated 
mother of the Gracchi. 

When Scipio had obtained from the senate the government 
of Sicily, with liberty to pass into Africa, he took over to 
Syracuse a considerable army, and remained there a long while: 
intent, no doubt, on establishing secret intelligence in Africa. 
Rev. May, 1820. E The 
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The poet Terence, a native of Carthage, was probably at 
this time taken prisoner. Cato complained to the Roman se- 
nate of the prodigal style of expenditure in which their Ge- 
neral indulged, and charged him specifically with subtracting 
monies from the treasury of the temple of Proserpine. ‘“ It 
is of the exploits that I shall perform, not of the expences 
incurred for them,” replied Scipio, ‘* that I must give the 
Roman people an account.” ‘This answer in fact admits the 
charge, and renders it probable that Scipio was no stern con- 
troller of malversation. 

Of the African expedition of Scipio, Mr. Berwick gives a 
very good account, and the battle of Zama is well narrated 
and criticized. It was followed by a treaty, which terminated 
the second Punic war in a manner glorious to the Romans; 
who acquired Spain, the Mediterranean islands belonging to 
the Carthaginians, the right of burning the Carthaginian 
fleet excepting ten triremes, and a large sum of money in lieu 
of the siealiee of Carthage, which Scipio could have in- 
flicted. On these terms he agreed to evacuate Africa in fifty 
days. In his conduct to Sophonisba he displayed too little of 
generosity. 

When Scipio arrived at Rome, the senate and people con- 
curred unanimously in voting him a triumph, and in conferring 
on him the title of Africanus. He was also named consul, 
but incurred some odium by allotting separate seats in the 
theatre to the senate. In the year of Rome 561, says 
Mr. Berwick, (p. 120.) but, according to our copy of the 
consular fasti, in the year of Rome 564, Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio, a younger brother of Africanus, became consul, to- 
gether with Leelius, the friend of Africanus, and his companion 
in arms during the African war. ‘The senate was divided as 
to which of these persons they should intrust with the conduct 
of an impending Asiatic war against Antiochus, Africanus, 
’ in order to obtain a profitable command for his brother, of- 
fered to serve under him as lieutenant, which decided the ap- 
pointment of Lucius: — but this conduct of Scipio betrayed 
a sort of family rapacity, and much of ingratitude to Lelius, 
whose merit was tried and known, and as yet unrewarded. 
Whether to Lucius or to Africanus is to be ascribed the invi- 
dious treatment of Hannibal cannot wholly be ascertained : but 
the repeated attempts to deprive this meritorious General of an 
asylum, in his old age, are dishonourable either to the Roman 
senate or to the Scipio family. It is related that Hannibal 
took poison in the castle of Libyssa, and died there, while it 
was besieged by the Romans: but it is much* more probable 
that he made his escape by sea, and went to terminate his 
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days in privacy at Malta. There, at least, has been discovered 
a sepulchre inscribed with the Punic words, ** Hannibal, son 
of Amilcar.” 

On the return of the Scipios from Asia, two tribunes of 
the people, the Petilii, stimulated by Cato, and not impro- 
bably assisted covertly with evidence by Lelius, accused the 
Scipios of embezzling public money taken in the Asiatic war, 
and of accepting personal bribes from Antiochus. Scipio 
produced a bundle of papers in defence: but, on being re- 
quired to read them aloud, and to deposit them in the treasury, 
where the accusers could have access to them, he tore these 
papers with an air of insulted dignity. The tribune Neevius 
afterward revived this accusation; when his impeachment was 
flanked by documents so voluminous that the pleadings lasted 
until night, and were adjourned to the day following, which 
was the anniversary of the battle of Zama. The tribunes 
having taken their seats, Scipio arrived with a numerous train 
of friends, clients, and priests, in their robes of ceremony, and, 
turning to the assembly, said, ‘ On this day, Romans, I con- 
quered Hannibal and the Carthaginians; let us go and thank 
the gods :” in consequence of which a sort of thanksgiving-day 
was voted by acclamation, and the assembly of the people was 
dissolved without specitic adjournment. This iscalled by Livy 
(XxXviil. 51.) a glorious day for Scipio: but we deem it a 
disgraceful one, and adapted to convince judicious bystanders 
that the alleged peculation could not be disproved ; — and so 
it operated : for Livy is immediately afterward obliged to ac- 
knowlege that this specious day was the last which threw any 
lustre on the name of Scipio. The charges of malversation 
were again renewed, and he pleaded indisposition as a 
ground for deferring to fix the day of audit. ‘Tiberius Grac-~ 
chus, hitherto the supposed enemy of Scipio, lent authority 
to this excuse, and accomplished an indefinite adjournment : 
but it was presently found, or rather agreed at a coalition- 
banquet of the parties, that he was to marry the daughter of 
Scipio, who thought that he manifested much condescension 
in so bestowing her. At length Scipio retired into a sort of 
voluntary exile at Liternum, where he died, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age. He desired to be buried in his own grounds, 
and, according to Valerius Maximus, dictated this epitaph: 
** Ingrata patria, nec ossa mea habebis.” 

We agree much with Mr. Hooke, who, in his Roman his- 
tory, has dissected anew the antient testimonies concerning 
Scipio, and are far from conceding to him so blameless a cha- 
racter as Mr. Berwick would assign: but let our readers con- 
sider his summing up. | 
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‘ If, as some authors write, Scipio died at Liternum, it is pro- 
bable that his ashes were first interred at his villa, and were after- 
wards conveyed to the family sepulchre in Rome, on the Via 
Capena, where a sarcophagus was found a few years ago, inscribed 
with his name. Cicero speaks with great confidence of the year 
in which Scipio died; yet Livy found so great a difference of opi- 
nion among historians on the subject, that he declares himself un- 
able to ascertain it. From a fragment in Polybius we learn, that 
in his time the authors who had written of Scipio, were ignorant 
of some circumstances of his life, and mistaken in others; and 
from Livy it appears, that the accounts respecting his life, trial, 
death, funeral, and sepulchre, were so contradictory, that he was 
not able to determine what tradition, or whose writings he ought 
to credit. The general opinion is, that he died in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age; though a modern writer in his Universal History, 
without quoting any authority, says he died at his country-seat at 
the age of forty-eight. 

‘ No character has been celebrated with more cordial praise by 
ancient and modern writers, (Hooke excepted, ) than that of Scipio 
Africanus. His name stands at the head of the most eminent 
military characters of the republic, as being a man, whose talents 
as a soldier were peculiarly conspicuous; for at the age of seven- 
teen, his father owed him his life, at the battle of the Ticinus ; and 
his country, its safety at the battle of Zama. Scipio was fre- 
quently heard to say, that he had rather save the life of a single 
soldier, than destroy a thousand enemies; a golden sentiment, 
which was frequently in the mouth of the virtuous Antoninus Pius. 
By this humanity of disposition, he was not only beloved by his 
army, who considered him as their father and protector, but like- 
wise by all foreign nations, who admired his goodness and equity. 
In the sedition that broke out at Sucro, in Spain, which necessarily 
required the making some examples, he said, he thought it like 
the tearing out of his own bowels, when he saw himself obliged 
to expiate the crimes of eight thousand men by the death of 
thirty. 

‘ But besides the many rare gifts of nature that Scipio had 
above all others, there was in him also, according as the old writer 
of his life wordeth it, a certain princely grace and majesty. Fur- 
thermore, he was marvellous gentle and courteous unto them 
that came to him, and had an eloquent tongue, and a passing gift 
to win every man. He was very grave in his gesture and beha- 
viour, and ever wore long hair. In fine, he was truly a noble cap- 
tain, worthy of all commendation, and excellent in all virtues, 
which did so delight his mind, that he was wont to say, (according 
to the report of Cato the censor,) ‘‘that he was never less idle 
than when at leisure, nor less alone than when alone.” A mag-. 
nificent sentence, exclaims Cicero, and worthy of so great and. 
wise a person; by which it appears, that in the midst of leisure, 
he could turn his thoughts to business, and was used, when alone, 
to commune with himself; so that he was never properly idle, nor 
ever stood in need of company to entertain him in his solitude. 
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The fame of his illustrious actions was so great, that wherever he 
went, all descriptions of people were anxious to visit him; and a 
report was current at the time, that several captains of pirates 
came to see him, and kiss his victorious hands; for virtue has such 
power and influence with all ranks of people, that it makes not 
oly the good, but the bad, to love and respect it,’ 
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Art. VII. Characters of Shakespear's Plays. By William Hazlitt. 
8vo. pp. 352. Ios. 6d. Boards. Hunter. 


Art. VIII. Lectures on the English Poets. Delivered at the Surrey 
Institution. By William Hazlitt. 8vo. pp. 331. 108. 6d. Boards. 
Taylor and Hessey. 1819. 


Art. IX. Lectures on the English Comic Writers. Delivered 
at the Surrey Institution. By William Hazlitt. 8vo. pp. 343. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1819. 


R. Hazutrr is perhaps the most sparkling prose-writer of 

the present day. 'To whatever department of criticism he 
turns his versatile attention, heis sure of illuminating the objects 
in survey with the rainbow tints of fancy, and with a dazzling 
glitter of intellect. With respect to our greatest dramatist, 
he is a critic of the school of Schlegel, partakes the same 
warm profound admiration of Shakspeare, and, in his work 
now before us on the characters of the plays, has exemplified 
in detail those excellences which the German panegyrist had 
been content to indicate in gross. 

The subject is introduced by a preface including severe but 
just observations on Dr. Johnson’s well-known critique, which 
contains the glaringly erroneous assertion that, ** in Shakspeare, 
each character is a species instead of being an individual.” 
This proposition is convincingly refuted; and it must be 
acknowleged that in general Dr. Johnson’s ideas were rather 
distinct than correct, and have often more vivacity than truth 
of colouring. 

Cymbeline is the play here criticized first. It was probably 
one of the carlier works of Shakspeare, and is so much under- 
valued by Johnson as to have required this satisfactory 
apology. 

Macbeth is next examined, but is not reviewed with so much 
originality or depth of thought as many other characters. 
Little, perhaps, was to be added to the excellent analysis of 
Richardson; yet on the master-piece of Shakspeare it was 
scarcely allowable to be otherwise than studiously complete. It 
deserved notice that Buirger, the German translator of Mac- 
beth, has attempted to give more importance to the character 
of Banquo, by introducing:a scene and a soliloquy in which 
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his weight and worth of nature are evolved. As Shakspeare 
attributes the remorse of Macbeth rather to the assassination 
of Banquo than to the still more criminal murder cf Duncan, 
this alteration has a good effect. Another merit of the Ger- 
man play is that the witches are directed to appear in similar 
masks, which precludes the ludicrous effect of the chorus now 
exhibited on our theatres. 

Julius Cesar is not highly extolled; and no doubt the Em- 
peror draws insufficient attention, and Brutus harangues very 
ill for an admired apostle of liberty. Some good scenes occur 
between Brutus and Cassius: but Anthony is in fact the hero 
of the piece, the centre of interest, and all the other characters 
are involved in shade, in order that his inherent majesty may 
be apparent. 

Othello is well discussed, but required no defence. 

Timon of Athens is justly praised: it is perhaps at present 
unduly neglected. 

Coriolanus is happily illustrated from the old version of 
Plutarch ; and Troilus and Cressida from Chaucer. 

Anthony and Cleopatra is, according to Mr. Hazlitt, * the 
finest of Shakespear’s historical plays, that is, of those in which 
he made poetry the organ of history, and assumed a certain 
tone of character and sentiment, in conformity to known facts.’ 

Hamlet is thus characterized: 


‘The character of Hamlet is itself a pure effusion of genius. 
It is not a character marked by strength of will or even of passion, 
but by refinement of thought and sentiment. Hamlet is as little 
of the hero as a man can well be: but he is a young and princely 
novice, full of high enthusiasm and quick sensibility — the sport 
of circumstances, questioning with fortune and refining on his 
own feelings, and forced from the natural bias of his disposition by 
the strangeness of his situation. He seems incapable of deliberate 
action, and is only hurried into extremities on the spur of the 
occasion, when he has no time to reflect, as in the scene where he 
kills Polonius, and again, where he alters the letters which Rosen- 
craus and Guildenstern are taking with them to England, purport- 
ing his death. At other times, when he is most bound to act, he 
remains puzzled, undecided, and sceptical, dallies with his purposes, 
till the occasion is lost, and always finds some pretence to relapse 
into indolence and thoughtfulness again. For this reason he 
refuses to kill the King when he is at his prayers, and by a refine- 
ment in malice, which is in truth only an excuse for his own want 
of resolution, defers his revenge to some more fatal opportunity, 
when he shall be engaged in some act “ that has no relish of sal- 
vation in it.” 


‘« He kneels and prays, 
And now I'll do’t, and so he goes to heaven, 
And so am [ reveng’d: that would be scann’d. 
He 
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He kill’d my father, and for that, 

I, his sole son, send him to heaven. 

Why this is reward, not revenge. 

Up sword and know thou a more horrid time, 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in a rage.” 


‘ He is the prince of philosophical speculators, and because he 
cannot have his revenge perfect, according to the most refined 
idea his wish can form, he misses it altogether. So he scruples to 
trust the suggestions of the Ghost, contrives the scene of the pla 
to have surer proof of his uncle’s guilt, and then rests satisfied wit 
this confirmation of his suspicions, and the success of his experi- 
ment, instead of acting upon it. Yet he is sensible of his own 
weakness, taxes himself with it, and tries to reason himself out 
of it. 

‘Still he does nothing ; and this very speculation on his own 
infirmity only affords him another occasion for indulging it. It is 
not for any want of attachment to his father, or abhorrence of his 
murder that Hamlet is thus dilatory, but it is more to his taste to 
indulge his imagination in reflecting upon the enormity of the 
crime, and refining on his schemes of vengeance, than to put them 
into immediate practice. His ruling passion is to think, not to 
act; and any vague pretence that flatters this propensity instantly 
diverts him from his previous purposes. 

‘ The moral perfection of this character has beencalledin question, 
we think, by those who did not understand it. It is more interest- 
ing than according to rules: amiable, though not faultless. The 
ethical delineations of “‘that nobleand liberal casuist” (as Shakespear 
has been well called) do not exhibit the drab-coloured quakerism 
of morality. His plays are not copied either from The Whole 
Duty of Man, or from The Academy of Compliments! We con- 
fess, we are alittle shocked at the want of refinement in those 
who are shocked at the want of refinement in Hamlet. The want 
of punctilious exactness in his behaviour either partakes of the 
‘* license of the time,” or else belongs to the very excess of intel- 
lectual refinement in the character, which makes the common 
rules of life, as well as his own purposes, sit loose upon him. He 
may be said to be amenable only to the tribunal of his own 
thoughts, and is too much taken up with the airy world of con- 
templation to Jay as much stress as he ought on the practical 
consequences of things. His habitual principles of action are 
unhinged and out of joint with the time. His conduct to Ophelia 
is quite natural in his circumstances. _It is that of assumed severity 
only. It is the effect of disappointed hope, of bitter regrets, of 
affection suspended, not obliterated, by the distractions of the 
scene around him! Amidst the natural and preternatural horrors 
of his situation, he might be excused in ddhiaty from carrying 
on a regular courtship. When “ his father’s spirit was in arms,” it 
was not atime for the son to make love in. He could neither 
marry Ophelia, nor wound her mind by explaining the cause of 
his alienation, which he durst hardly trust himself to think of, 
It would have taken him years to have come to a direct explanation 
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on the point. In the harassed state of his mind, he could not 
have done otherwise than he did. His conduct does not contradict 
what he says when he sees her funeral, 


*¢ T loved Ophelia: forty thousand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum.”’ 


We are not satisfied with this laboured vindication. ‘The 
preparation in the first act, the supernatural appearance of 
the ghost both to Horatio and to Hamlet, was a machine sui- 
ficiently strong to overcome any ordinary or probable degree 
of irresolution ; and the hero loses progressively the esteem of 
the audience, because he abandons his original and proper 
purpose of revenge, and trifles away his time unfeelingly about 
other things. The scenes in the second act between Hamlet 
and Polonius, between Hamlet and Guildenstern, between 
Hamlet and the players, are too extravagant; and they do 
not contain sufficient glimpses of the perpetual presence of 
that master-thought, the murder of his father, to verify and 
punish which is his plighted office. In the third act, the 
scene with Ophelia, whether intended to paint a real or an 
affected madness, has a want of feeling about it that is incon- 
sistent with Hamlet’s earlier demonstrations of passion. ‘The 
players were to be carefully tutored about the allusive drama 
which Hamlet had devised, but surely there is superfluity as 
well as improbability in the general stage-directions. The 
murder of Polonius in the closet is committed with an offen- 
sive levity; and the guilt of the queen is left undefined: it is 
not made sufficiently clear that she was only an adulteress, and 
not privy ta the poisoning. However natural is the banish- 
ment of Hamlet by the king, it is not natural that the former 
should submit to it; and though his return at Ophelia’s funeral, 
with proofs in his pocket of the king’s sinister intentions, was 
precisely a moment for reviving all his vindictive feelings, yet 
they seem wholly fallen asleep. The catastrophe effected by 
accident at last is singularly uninteresting and disappointing ; 
and indeed the whole play is written in regular anticlimax, 
each act falling below the preceding one in probability, in 
beauty, and in interest. We suspect that Shakspeare began 
to re-write some old play, and was tempted by the urgent 
wants of the theatre to bring out his refaccimento before he 
had completed it ; so that we have his new first act, and not 
the consequent changes which he meditated inthe rest. Goethe 
had once the project of re-making in German the Hamlet of 
Shakspeare, giving to it the catastrophe of Orestes, subse- 
quently convincing Hamlet of the comparative innocence of 
his mother, and thus creating a motive for a — 
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suicide of the hero. In this form, Hamlet would be a more 
tragical and consistent play, and better able to bear com- 
parison with the master-pieces of antiquity. The English 
idolatry of Shakspeare has this pernicious effect, that it pre- 
vents many attempts to alter his imperfect productions, and 
to accommodate his dramas to the purer taste of a more learned 
or fastidious age. 

The Tempest is happily panegyrized, but its faults are 
studiously concealed. ‘The second scene, in which Prospero 
relates to Miranda his early history, is a tedious and an im- 
probable dialogue: for it was not likely that he should so 
long have deferred any communication to his daughter on the 
cause of their exile. This exposition is in the worst manner 
of the French drama, where a confidant is introduced to 
listen to what must have been told twenty times before. We 
suspect that Shakspeare intended the first scene to go on 
during the second ; that the voyagers should be stranded on the 
stage, and the magician conversing on the rock, in each other’s 
presence ; that Ariel, by fluttering to and fro, should connect 
the groupes; and that the various pauses of the dialogue, as 
when Prospero disrobes, or when Miranda sleeps, were de- 
signed to make room for the alternate attention of the audience. 
Still the exposition would better have been made by the peni- 
tence of Antonio during the danger. We may also observe 
that there is an unwelcome mixture of mythologies in the 
fourth act, where spirits assume the forms of Iris, Juno, and 
Ceres. 

The Midsummer Night’s Dream has many beauties of detail, 
but, as a whole, is too heterogeneous for welcome contem- 
plation. In whatever class of characters the main knot of a 
play is braided, to their level of culture the diction of the 
whole should tend. It is unwelcome to turn from elegance 
to vulgarity, or from broad humour to polished poetry. Vivid 
impressions tend to endure in proportion to their vivacity ; 
and no one can dismiss with instantaneity a groupe of imagery 
by which he has been much interested. Hence the versatility 
of manners and of personages in this play forms an incongru- 
ous mixture, although each part may be strictly executed. 

The introduction to Mr. Hazlitt’s critique of Romeo and 
Juliet is so beautiful, that we cannot resist the pleasure of 
transcribing it : 


‘ Romeo and Juliet is the only tragedy which Shakespear has 
written entirely on a love-story. It is supposed to have been his 
first play, and it deserves to stand in that proud rank. There is 
the buoyant spirit of youth in every line, in the rapturous intoxi- 
cation of hope, and in the bitterness of despair. It has been said 
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of Romeo and Juliet by a great critic, that ‘* whatever is most 
intoxicating in the odour of a southern spring, languishing in the 
song of the nightingale, or voluptuous in the first opening of the 
rose, is to be found in this poem.” The description is true; and 
yet it does not answer to our idea of the play. For if it has the 
sweetness of the rose, it has its freshness too; if it has the languor 
of the nightingale’s song, it has also its giddy transport; if it has 
the softness of a southern spring, it is as glowing and as bright. 
There is nothing of a sickly and sentimental cast. Romeo and 
Juliet are in love, but they are not love-sick. Every thing speaks 
the very soul of pleasure, the high and healthy pulse of the pas- 
sions: the heart beats, the blood circulates and mantles through- 
out. Their courtship is not an insipid interchange of sentiments 
lip-deep, learnt at second-hand from poems and plays, — made 
up of beauties of the most shadowy kind, of * fancies wan that 
hang the pensive head,” of evanescent smiles and sighs that breathe 
not, of delicacy that shrinks from the touch and feebleness that 
scarce supports itself, an elaborate vacuity of thought, and an 
artificial dearth of sense, spirit, truth, and nature! It is the re- 
verse of all this, It is Shakespear all over, and Shakespear when 
he was young.’ 


Lear is here called ¢ the best of all Shakespear’s plays, and 
the one in which he was most in earnest.’ If the first part of 
this remark be open to variety of opinion, some truth must be 
allowed to the latter. A bitter dissatisfaction with the world, 
a mistrust in the eventual success of virtue, and a despair of 
retribution, run through the plan and the dialogue of the 
piece ; it is, like Candide, a satire on the government of the 
universe, to which both Lear and Edgar lend hard words ; 
and the inherent spirit of the whole is frustrated by giving to it 
a happy catastrophe. Piety, not taste, therefore, may be allowed 
to prefer the modern conclusion now in use at the theatre. 

Richard II. is justly, we think, preferred by Mr. Hazlitt to 
Richard the Third. 

Henry IV. gives occasion to a fine dissection of the charac- 
ter of Falstaff. 

Henry the Fifth is ably analyzed historically as well as 
dramatically ; and that instinctive truth of nature, which has 
led Shakspeare, contrary to his wish or intention, to render 
this monarch unattaching, not to say disagreeable to the 
audience, is most ingeniously brought out. 

Henry VI. is well examined ; and the parallel or comparison 
between Richard II. and Henry VI. is worthy of Plutarch. 

Richard ILI. gives occasion to much commentary on the 
more celebrated actors of the part. This play, though full 
of business and bustle, does not deserve the popularity’ which 
it enjoys. ‘The wooing of Lady Anne, notwithstanding the 
ingenious defence of Richardson, is highly unlikely; and the 
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atrocity of the hero is neither historically true nor dramati- 
cally probable. 

Henry VIII. is an admirable play, and one of thosé which 
Dr. Johnson remarkably undervalued. He says that the 
genius of Shakspeare comes in and goes out with Queen 
Katharine; whereas the delineation of Cardinal Wolsey forms 
a not less masterly portrait. Whether Mr. Hazlitt has not 
overvalued the sketch of the king himself may be questioned. 

King John is the last of the English historic plays in the 
capricious order of the present author’s commentary. In our 
judgment, they are read most agreeably in the chronological 
order of the reigns which they depict; and we should wish to 
see the posthumous play intitled Szr John Oldcastle regularly 
introduced between the parts of Henry IV., and Lord Crom- 
well regularly prefixed to Henry VIII. 

Comedy is a more transient sort of art than tragedy: the 
heroic style of language lasts from age to age: but the style of 
conversation varies with every change of fashions, manners, 
and refinements, and soon loses that instantaneous power of 
stimulating in which the vivacity of talk and the flashiness of 
repartee consist. Hence the comedies of ya es gp do not 
now bestow that high pleasure on perusal which they once 
excited. Mr. Hazlitt, faithful to his system of panegyric, may 
talk warmly of his delight: but we have heard many people 
express their opinion that the humorous scenes of our great 
dramatist are still read with interest as records of former man- 
ners, as instructive delineations of extinct costume in thinking 
and behaving, and as pictures of the peculiarities and pre- 
judices of our forefathers, rather than as objects of cordial 
sympathy and natural acquaintance. 

Twelfth Night is the comedy first analyzed, and it is in- 


troduced by the following good remark : 


‘ There isa certain stage of society in which people become con- 
scious of their peculiarities and absurdities, affect to disguise 
what they are, and set up pretensions to what they are not. This 
gives rise to a corresponding style of comedy, the object of which 
is to detect the disguises of self-love, and to make reprisals on 
these preposterous assumptions of vanity, by marking the contrast 
between the real and the affected character as severely as possible, 
and denying to those, who would impose on us for what they are 
not, even the merit which they have. This is the comedy of 
artificial life, of wit and satire, such as we see it in Congreve, 
Wycherley, Vanbrugh, &c. To this succeeds a state of society 
from which the same sort of affectation and pretence are banished 
by a greater knowledge of the world or by their successful ex- 
posure on the stage; and which by neutralizing the materials of 


comic character, both natural and artificial, leaves no comedy at 
all 
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all — but the sentimental. Such is our modern comedy. There 
is a period in the progress of manners anterior to both these, in 
which the foibles and follies of individuals are of nature’s planting, 
not the growth of art or study: in which they are therefore un- 
conscious of them themselves, or care not who knows them, if they 
can but have their whim out; and in which, as there is no attempt at 
imposition, the spectators rather receive pleasure from humouring 
the inclinations of the persons they laugh at, than wish to give 
them pain by exposing their absurdity. This may be called the 
candy of nature, and it is the comedy which we generally find 
in Shakespear.’ 


The Two Gentlemen of Verona furnish an agreeable dramatic 
novel, the characters of which are less in caricature than in 
most other comedies of the author. : 

The Merchant of Venice is more freely and ably criticized 
than the other plays, which are too uniformly praised. By a 
liberal and candid investigation of their occasional defects, we 
may best devise a method of fitting them up for the theatre, 
so as to preserve them in immortal bloom. 

The Winter’s Tale is justly applauded; yet, if this piece 
had begun in the fourth act, and if the previous incidents had 
been skilfully narrated, the dead pause, the lacuna of fifteen 


years, in the action, might have been avoided. 


All’s Well that Ends Well is happily illustrated from Boc- 
caccio, of whom occurs an elegant critical encomium. 

Love’s Labour Lost is with regard to humour, as Mr. H. 
thinks, the feeblest of Shakspeare’s comedies. » According to 
Dr. Drake, it was written in 1591. If one of the earliest, 
it is, however, one of the most laboured in point of style, 
abounds with passages in rhyme, and may serve to shew in 
what manner Shakspeare would have written if he had en- 
joyed more leisure. Certainly he would have been fastidious 
and affected if he had not been often hurried, and is indebted 
for his ease to his compulsory rapidity. 

Much Ado about Nothing is in the best vein of Shakspeare’s 
comedy. As you Like it contains passages of wonderful beauty. 
The Taming of the Shrew has a more regular plot and a more 
definite moral than any other. Measure for Measure is full 
of genius, yet not of interest. The Merry Wives of Windsor 
exhibit a less attaching Falstaff than appeared in Henry IV. ; 
and the pageant, in which persons disguised as fairies torment 
the poor knight, has much of improbability. The credulity 
which he professes cannot well be either real or assumed. 
The Comedy of Errors, though borrowed from Plautus, is 
neither fortunate in its plan nor lively in the dialogue of the 
incidents, 
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Concerning the posthumous plays, we have the pleasure to 
coincide (see vol. Ixxxix. p. 357.) with Mr. Hazlitt; and to 
perceive that he considers Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sir John 
Oldcastle, and The Yorkshire Tragedy, to be not only genuine 
works of Shakspeare, but among the maturest and most mas- 
terly of his productions. 





In passing from Shakspeare to * The English Poets’ in ge- 
neral, Mr. Hazlitt, after an introductory lecture, in which 
poetry is not well defined, first arrests attention on Chaucer, 
who is thus characterized happily : 


¢ He is contented to find grace and beauty in truth. He exhi- 
bits for the most part the naked object, with little drapery thrown 
over it. His metaphors, which are few, are not for ornament, but 
use, and as like as possible to the things themselves. He does not 
affect to shew his power over the reader’s mind, but the power 
which his subject has over his own. The readers of Chaucer’s 
poetry feel more nearly what the persons he describes must have 
felt, than perhaps those of any other poet. His sentiments are 
not voluntary effusions of the poet’s fancy, but founded on the 
natural impulses and habitual prejudices of the characters he has 
to represent. ‘There is an inveteracy of purpose, a sincerity of 
feeling, which never relaxes or grows vapid, in whatever they do 
or say. ‘There is no artificial, pompous display, but a strict parsi- 
mony of the poet’s materials, like the rude simplicity of the age 
in which he lived. His poetry resembles the root just springing 
from the ground, rather than the full-blown flower. His muse is no 
‘babbling gossip of the air,” fluent and redundant ; but, like a stam- 
merer, or a dumb person, that has just found the use of speech, crowds 
many things together with eager haste, with anxious pauses, and fond 
repetitionsto prevent mistake. Hiswordspoint as an index to the ob- 
jects, like the eye or finger. There were none of the common-places 
of poetic diction in our author’s time, no reflected lights of fancy, 
no borrowed roseate tints ; he was obliged to inspect things for him- 
self, to look narrowly, and almost to handle the object, as in the 
obscurity of morning we partly see and partly grope our way; so 
that his descriptions have a sort of tangible character belonging to 
them, and produce the effect of sculpture on the mind. Chaucer 
had an equal eye for truth of nature and discrimination of character; 
and his interest in what he saw gave new distinctness and force to his 
power of observation. The picturesque and the dramatic are in 
him closely blended together, and hardly distinguishable ; for he 
principally describes external appearances as indicating character, 
as symbols of internal sentiment. There is a meaning in what he 
sees; and it is this which catches his eye by sympathy.’ 


Tyrwhitt’s edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales has lon 
been Gut of print. Would it be unworthy of Mr. Hazlitt to 
superintend now a re-impression of it; — attaching the suc- 
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cessive notes to the pages to which they belong, — localizing 
attention on the meritorious parts, — incorporating the mate- 
rials furnished by Warton, —supplying farther ectatiens 
of the passages transplanted from French, Provencal, or 
Italian literature, — enlarging the glossary with the important 
aid of a recent Dictionary of the Romanse language, (see our 
vol. Ixxiii. p. 486.) —and prefixing a concise biography to 
the whole? Chaucer is so brilliant a morning-star of our 
poetic horizon, that the very waves in which he bathed his un- 
risen brightness should be crystallized for perpetuity, and 
spread to glitter with the reflection of his lustre. 

Mr. Hazlitt is by no means equally fortunate in his deli- 
neation of Spenser, which we quote only for the purpose of 
hostile animadversion : 


‘ Spenser, as well as Chaucer, was engaged in active life; but 
the genius of his poetry was not active: it is inspired by the love 
of ease, and relaxation from all the cares and business of life. 
Of all the poets, he is the most poetical. Though much later 
than Chaucer, his obligations to preceding writers were less. He 
has in some measure borrowed the plan of his poem (as a number 
of distinct narratives) from Ariosto; but he has engrafted upon 
it an exuberance of fancy, and an endless voluptuousness of sen- 
timent, which are not to be found in the Italian writer. Farther, 
Spenser is even more of an inventor in the subject-matter. There 
is an originality, richness, and variety in his allegorical personages 
and fictions, which almost vies with the splendor of the ancient 
mythology. If Ariosto transports us into the regions of romance, 
-‘Spenser’s poetry is all fairy-land. In Ariosto, we walk upon the 
ground, in a company, gay, fantastic, and adventurous enough. In 
Spenser, we wander in another world, among ideal beings. The poet 
takes and lays us in the lap of a lovelier nature, by the sound of softer 
streams, among greener hills and fairer valleys. He paints nature, 
not as we find it, but as we expected to find it; and fulfils the de- 
lightful promise of our youth. He waves his wand of enchant- 
ment, — and at once embodies airy beings, and throws a delicious 
veil over all actual objects. The two worlds of reality and of fic- 
tion are poised on the wings of his imagination. His ideas, in- 
deed, seem more distinct than his perceptions. He is the 
painter of abstractions, and describes them with dazzling mi- 
nuteness.’ 


Surely it is unjust to say that, of all poets, Spenser is the 
most poetical. He is always describing; his poetry is too 
much occupied with the outside of things and men; none of 
his figures have a soul: they are Florimels of snow, with the 
exterior of exquisite grace and beauty, but without that in- 
ternal glow which alone can act on sympathy, and communi- 


cate the thrill of fellow-feeling. That which makes Homer, 
Ariosto, 
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Ariosto, and Shakspeare, into poets, —the power of bestowing 
inherent, appropriate, and vigorous vitality on their heroes, — 
is absent every where in Spenser: he does not wield a Pro- 
methean torch: his personages have no proper animation, no 
dramatic individuality; they are allegories on their travels, 
whose every movement is predestinated by the label of their 
name. As mythological beings, they would be cold; as prin- 
cipals in the action, they resemble mute upper-bearers, carry- 
ing in full dress and slow procession a canopy over the coffin of 
interest. This minuet of automatons, this moving wax-work, 
wants for illusion not the costume and scenery, but the voice 
and language of man. In possessing costume and scenery, 
it does not claim much invention or originality. Spenser’s 
age was an age of allegory: every masque at court, every 
Provencal poet, was full of it. The triumph of Charlemagne 
was especially his model. 

Let us analyze for illustration the first canto of “ the Fairy 
Queen.” It contains but two good stanzas; the twenty-third, 
which is a superfluous simile about a shepherd, and the 
forty-first, which describes the couch of Morpheus, Tedi- 
ously to read through fifty-nine stanzas, and to find but two 
that are good, is laboriously to dig up ore with an excessive 
proportion of alloy; and of this alloy, moreover, some (the 
twentieth stanza for instance) is of the most disgusting kind; 
ideas physically nasty being tolerable, if any where, only in 
comic poetry. So much for the execution, the mechanical 
part, the wording of the poetry, which is often drivellingly 
diffuse : — now for its plan, or fable. ‘The introduction ex- 
cites no curiosity: a knight, riding he knows not where or 
whither, is caught in a shower of rain, and thus driven for 
shelter into a wood. His armour, for he represents Faith, is 
second-hand; and he is accompanied by a lady named Una, 
who represents Truth. She rides on an ass, whiter than snow, 
a tasteless unnatural colouring; and she is herself whiter than 
this bleached snow, a conceit which suggests the idea of a 
statue of salt, or of an actress in her powdering-room. Both 
arrive together in the wood of Error:—though, if Una 
represents Truth, she ought not to have been able to enter 
there; and the separation of these parties should have pre- 
ceded the adventure with the monster. Next they are enter- 
tained by Archimage, who probably represents Atheism; and 
who, by dreams, excites the lascivious passions of the knight, 
and, by illusions, renders him jealous of his fair companion. 
Lust and jealousy are natural and strong passions; they 
easily agitate human minds, provoke corresponding sentiments, 
and excite a ready interest: yet Spenser has Sunieamns: fe 
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render these passions unimpressive by attaching them to un- 
real phenomena, by assuring the reader that they are pro- 
duced by deception, and thus substituting for sympathy a 
cold pity, like that which is felt for the extravagance of a 
madman. Yet this is not the worst canto of Spenser, either 
for execution or plan. Beautiful passages of considerable 
extent are no doubt to be found in ‘* The Fairy Queen :” but 
the poem is on the whole so fatiguing as not yet to have been 
translated into any foreign tongue. Some selection of the 
prominent parts, connected by prose-narrative, would be a 
welcome substitute for the entire work, and might tend to pre- 
serve its beauties from desertion and. oblivion. Spenser has 
had numerous imitators, many of whom surpass the model. 

The third lecture treats of Shakspeare and Milton. Of the 
former we have already said enough, but of the latter much 
remains to be said, before his permanent and relative rank 
among the European classics is definitively ascertained. 
Mr. Hazlitt rather weighs him in the English than in the 
European scale, and is somewhat too laudatory : but this plan 
flatters national prejudice, and is in a lecture-room far more 
agreeable than harsh dissection. A reader can conveniently 
take down his books, and pursue the niceties of animadversion 
in concert with his commentator: but the hearer is better 
accommodated by a series of beautiful passages, well declaimed 
and brilliantly praised. Hence oral criticism tends to pane- 
gyric, and written criticism to censure. _ 

Mr. Hazlitt has allotted his fourth lecture to Dryden and 
Pope. Dr. Johnson had nearly exhausted this topic with im- 
pressive felicity and unusual justice. Much of the time of 
these popular writers was spent in translating the works of 
others. When the ease and copiousness of Drden’s style are 
compared with the curious felicity and trim elegance of that 
of Pope, the wish is excited that Dryden had undertaken 
Homer, and Pope chosen Virgil: each of the antient epics 
would then have preserved in English the appropriate cha- 
racter of his native diction. 

The fifth lecture relates to Thomson and Cowper. These 
writers owe much of their popularity to the choice of topic: 
they treat of those obvious phenomena which strike every 
body every day; and, by making the most natural reflections 
on them, they lend a tongue to every heart. Thomson 
abounds with sonorous Latin words, which seldom excite 
imagery in our language, and philosophizes better than he 

aints. If we translate his words into any other language, the 
feebleness of his colouring and the triviality of his sentiment 
become very apparent.— Cowper has an Lnglishness of allu- 
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sion, and a perpetual attention to native usages and manners, 
which will tend to preserve his poetry. 

The sixth lecture relates to Swift, Gay, Young, Gray, Col- 
lins, &c. The Beggar’s Opera (Mr. Hazlitt is most at home 
about the drama) is well dissected and justly applauded in 
this section. An excursus in praise of Rabelais is written with 
singular richness of diction. 

Lecture VII. treats on Burns and the Old English Ballads. 
Chatterton is somewhat undervalued; and so is Burns’s fine 
War-song, “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 

The eighth and concluding lecture comments on living 
Poets, of whom our opinions have repeatedly been recorded. 





On ¢* The Comic Writers’ we have also a course of eight 
lectures, the first of which analzyes Wit and Humour. 
Humour is not a good word to express the laughable, since 
it has a peculiar sense In our language, not founded on ety- 
mology or defensible usage. Laughter is here said to arise 
from discontinuity of impression, and many entertaining ex- 
emplifications occur. On the question whether ridicule be a 
test of truth, we have the following good remarks: 


‘ Of this we may be sure, that ridicule fastens on the vulnerable 
points.of a cause, and finds out the weak sides of an argument ; 
if those who resort to it sometimes rely too much on its success, 
those who are chiefly annoyed by it almost always are so with 
reason, and cannot be too much on their guard against deserving it. 
Before we can laugh at a thing, its absurdity must at least be open 
and palpable to common apprehension. Ridicule is necessarily built 
on certain supposed facts, whether true or false, and on their incon- 
sistency with certain acknowledged maxims, whether right or 
wrong. It is, therefore, a fair test, if not of philosophical or 
abstract: truth, at least of what is truth ‘according to public 
opinion and common sense ; for it can only expose to instan- 
taneous contempt that which is condemned by public opinion, and 
is hostile to the common sense of mankind. Or to put it differ- 
ently, it is the test of the quantity of truth that there is in our 
favourite prejudices.’ 


The second lecture characterizes Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson: the coldness of the latter writer, and his inability 
to produce sympathy, are well displayed. With all his pre- 
cedents and recollected terms, he but resembles those artists 
who, by copying Greek statues into every picture, hope to make 
it pass for a work of fine art. He laughs like a comic mask 
dug up at Herculaneum, with all the caricature of satiric 
grimace, and in the chosen forms of antique sculpture: but 
with none of the catching glee, the sleek moveable muscles, 
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the narrowed twinkling eyes, and the echoing jaws, of living 
laughter. 

in the third lecture, Mr. H. converses about Cowley, But- 
ler, Suckling, and Etherege: best about Butler. 

The fourth lecture opens happily : 


‘ Comedy is a “ graceful ornament to the civil order; the 
Corinthian capital of polished society.” Like the mirrors which 
have been added to the sides of one of our theatres, it reflects the 
images of grace, of gaiety, and pleasure double, and completes 
the perspective of human life. To read a good comedy is to keep 
the best company in the world, where the best things are said, 
and the most amusing ew The wittiest remarks are always 
ready on the tongue, and the luckiest occasions are always at 
hand to give birth to the happiest conceptions. Sense makes 
strange havoc of nonsense. Refinement acts as a foil to affecta- 
tion, and affectation to ignorance. Sentence after sentence tells. 
We don’t know which to admire most, the observation, or the 
answer to it. We would give our fingers to be able to talk 
so ourselves, or to hear others talk so. In turning over the pages 
of the best comedies, we are almost transported to another world, 
and escape from this dull age to one that was all life, and whim, 
and mirth, and humour. The curtain rises, and a gayer scene 

resents itself, as on the canvass of Watteau. We are admitted 
behind the scenes like spectators at court, on a levee or birth-day ; 
but it is the court, the gala day of wit and pleasure, of gallantry 
and Charles II.!~ What an air breathes from the name! what a 
rustling of silks and waving of plumes! what a sparkling of dia- 
mond ear-rings and shoe-buckles! What bright eyes, (ah, those 
were Waller’s Sacharissa’s as she passed !) what killing looks and 
graceful motions! How the faces of the whole ring are dressed in 
smiles! how the repartee goes round ! how wit and folly, elegance 
and awkward imitation of it, set one another off! Happy, 
thoughtless age, when kings and nobles led purely ornamental 
lives; when the utmost stretch of a morning’s study went no 
farther than the choice of a sword-knot, or the adjustment of a 
side-curl ; when the soul spoke out in all the pleasing eloquence of 
dress; and beaux and belles, enamoured of themselves in one 
another’s follies, fluttered like gilded butterflies, in giddy mazes, 
through the walks of St. James’s Park !’ 


Congreve, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar are suc- 
cessively and discriminatingly characterized. Congreve was 
indebted to Marivaux for that incessant activity of style which, 
like a whirling whetstone, sparkles at every touch, and sets 
an edge on every thought. The attack on Jeremy Collier, 
which concludes this section, deserves perusal : 


‘ We may date the decline of English comedy from the time of 
Farquhar. For this several causes might be assigned in the poli- 
tical and moral changes of the times; but among other minor 
ones, Jeremy Collier, in his View of the English Stage, frightened 
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the poets, and did all he could to spoil the stage, by pretending to 
reform it; that is, by making it an echo of the pulpit, instead ofa 
reflection of the manners of the world. He complains bitterly 
of the profaneness of the stage; and is for fining the actors for 
every oath they utter, to put an end to the practice; as if 
common swearing had been an invention of the poets and stage- 
players. He cannot endure that the fine gentlemen drink, and 
the fine ladies intrigue, in the scenes of Congreve and pal tgp 
when things so contrary to law and Gospel happened nowhere else. 
He is vehement against duelling, as a barbarous custom, of which 
the example is suffered with impunity nowhere but on the stage. 
He is shocked at the number of fortunes that are irreparably 
ruined by the vice of gaming on the boards of the theatres. He 
seems to think that every breach of the Ten Commandments begins 
and ends there. He complains that the tame husbands of his 
time are laughed at on the stage, and that the successful gallants 
triumph, which was without precedent either in the city or the 
court. He does not think it enough that the stage * shews vice 
its own image, scorn its own feature,” unless they are damned at 
the same instant, and carried off (like Don Juan) by real devils 
to the infernal regions, before the faces of the spectators. It 
seems that the author would have been contented to be present at 
a comedy or a farce, like a Father Inquisitor, if there was to be 
an auto da fé at the end, to burn both the actors and the poet. 
This sour, nonjuring critic has a great horror and repugnance at 
poor human nature, in nearly all its shapes ; of the existence of 
which he appears only to be aware through the stage: and this he 
considers as the only exception to the practice of piety, and the 
performance of the whole duty of man; and seems fully con- 
vinced, that if this nuisance were abated, the whole world would 
be regulated according to the creed and the catechism. — This is a 
strange blindness and infatuation! He forgets, in his overheated 
zeal, two things: First, That the stage must be copied from real 
life, that the manners represented there must exist elsewhere, and 
** denote a foregone conclusion,” to satisfy common sense. — 
Secondly, That the stage cannot shock common decency, accord- 
ing to the notions that prevail of it in any age or country, because 
the exhibition is public. Ifthe pulpit, for instance, had banished 
all vice and imperfection from the world, as our critic would sup- 
pose, we should not have seen the offensive reflection of them on 
the stage, which he resents as an affront to the cloth, and an 
outrage on religion.’ 


Lecture V., on the Periodical Essayists, is introduced by a 
lively portrait of Montaigne. The Tatler is preferred to The 
Spectator ; and The Rambler is depreciated, in fine language. 

The sixth lecture treats of English Novelists. Another 
excursion, concerning Don Quixote, precedes the criticism on 
Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, and Sterne. An English 
feeling, a nativeness of ae x pervades all the literature . 
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the age of George II.; which Mr. Hazlitt justly, we think, 


ascribes to the circumstance that the government reposed on 
the popularity of the country, instead of attempting to dictate 
to it. 

The seventh lecture surveys Hogarth, and evolves the 
theory of comic painting; and the eighth rapidly sketches 
the newest writers of comedy, Colman, Murphy, Foote, and 
Sheridan. 

All these volumes will be read with luxury on account of 
their brilliant execution, and with instruction on account of 
the many delicate remarks which are interspersed among the 
declamation. Some returns to exhausted topics and some 
disproportion of parts may afford ground of complaint; and 
perhaps the style is too uniformly aromatic, every where 
flowery with metaphor and redolent of allusion. 

Two other volumes of Lectures by Mr. Hazlitt yet remain 
for notice, on the writers of the Age of Elizabeth, and on the 
Politics of our own Times. 





Art. X. The African Committee. By T.E. Bowdich, Esq. 
Conductor of the Mission to Ashantee. 8vo. pp. 81. 35. 
Longman and Co. 1819. 


or nearly the last fifty years, the philanthropy of Eng- 

land has been directed towards the continent ‘of Africa ; 
and some of the wisest and best of men, whom this period 
has produced, have benevolently devoted their wealth and 
their intelligence to the establishment of a commercial and 
friendly intercourse between Europe and that quarter of the 
globe: judiciously anticipating that this would be the means 
of diffusing happiness and civilization throughout a large por- 
tion of the human species, long consigned to ignorance, bar- 
barism, and suffering. Men of different political sentiments 
have abstracted their minds from all party-bias and the 
maddening contests of life, zealously to unite in this great 
and disinterested work of charity and benevolence; and they 
have influenced the Government to forward their views, by 
allotting to the object a considerable portion of the public 
revenue. About 70,0001. are annually voted for the purpose 
of promoting our intercourse with the black population, and 
of this sum 28,000]. are placed at the disposal of ** The 
Committee of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa.” 
Whether it be judicious in Government to intrust to a com- 
pany of mercantile delegates the expenditure of a sum in- 
tended purely for the promotion of science and humanity, 


may 
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may be foreign to the objects of our present inquiry: but in 
every point of view it behoves us to investigate whether the 
sentiments entertained by Government are really aided by this 
committee or not. 

It would form a lamentable blot in the chart of human cha- 
racter, and cast the shroud of apathy over enthusiastic and pro- 
spective benevolence, if it were found that, in a case in which 
men have laid aside all worldly differences, and have united to 
promote a grand and favourite scheme of meliorating the con- 
dition of the human race, their intentions had been frus- 
trated, or retarded, by the indirect intrusion of petty views 
of personal interest and individual vanity: which, alas! so 
often blight the hopes of the moral votary, and render the 
schemes of the philanthropist a mere fairy vision or Utopian 
dream. 

This subject was brought very much into our minds b 
a work lately published, under the title of 4 Mission to 
Ashantee, in 1817, written by Mr. Bowdich, the gentleman 
who conducted the expedition, and who happily directed his 
embassy to a fortunate termination; triumphing over ob- 
stacles which were justly pronounced by his superiors to be 
little less than insurmountable, and which were similar to 
those that have hitherto baffled all the efforts of Europeans to 
penetrate into the interior of the country. Of this produc- 
tion we made an ample report in our Numbers for November 
and December last; and we considered it as one of the most 
useful and luminous additions which had been made in late 
years to our knowlege on the subject. We could not, there- 
fore, but form a favourable opinion of Mr. Bowdich’s talents, 
when we reflected that, after the numerous abortive attempts 
of various able and persevering men to establish an inter- 
course with the inland country, this gentleman, in the short 
space of two months, so completely attained the object that 
we have now a permanent accredited agent at Coomassie, 
the capital of a great and powerful kingdom, which but ten 
years ago was known to us only by vague and improbable 
reports. 

We have now to notice, and more at large than we at first 
intended, a subsequent publication by Mr. B., to which we 
alluded at the close of our former article; and in which he 
introduces his readers into all the arcana of the African Com- 
mittee-room. We have no knowlege of these secrets but 
irom his exposition of them, and in repeating it we can in no 
degree be pledged for its accuracy: but we have purposely 
allowed some months to pass since the appearance of his 
pamphlet, and no contradiction of its statements has reached 
our hands, 
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It must be remarked that the African service is of so for- 
lorn a nature, that it is almost impossible to induce respectable 
and educated persons to accept of the inferior situations on 
the Company’s establishment. When, therefore, chance had 
thrown into their employ a young man of not merely useful 
but superior talents, we should have thought that both justice 
and sound policy would have prompted the Committee to 
conciliate such an agent, and use every means to attach him 
to their service. It is consequently with great regret for 
both individual and public disappointment, that we peruse 
Mr. Bowdich’s narrative of the conduct which has been 
adopted towards him by this mercantile body. We learn 
that in the year 1814 he obtained a promise of an appoint- 
ment on the Company’s establishment, the Committee stating 
the usual plan of fair rotation in filling up the vacancies: but 
the applicant found, even in this service, a considerable degree 
of that manceuvring by which people in higher departments 
are said to enable their friends to over-reach the friendless. — 
When we reflect on the anxious state of hope and fear sus- 
tained by young men who, on their entrance into life, are 
soliciting public employment, as well as by their relatives; 
and when we consider that, while they are kept depending on 
promises of total insincerity or of deferred execution, oppor- 
tunities of engaging in other pursuits are perhaps irrevocably 
lost ; we shall be led to pronounce that few things are more 
unprincipled and unfeeling than this polished insincerity, 
which is so commonly practised towards those who are candi- 
dates for such situations. — Another instance shortly occurred 
to shew that the indulgences of this Committee were not re- 

ulated on those general and extensive principles of impar- 
tiality, which ought to guide public bodies in bestowing 
favours on their servants ; Mr. Bowdich being refused the pri- 
vilege of taking his wife with him to the settlement, while the 
Committee granted this permission to a junior officer, the 
companion of his voyage. It is this aberration from general 
and abstract principles, this substitution of favouritism for 
justice, which poisons life and is the bane of every service. 
Thus disgusted, Mr. B. returned from Africa after a residence 
of only about seven months. On his arrival in England, the 
Committee applied to him both for information and for his 
opinions on the subject of making the munitions of war the 
means of trading with the negro states; and they subse- 
quently expressed their strong approbation of the intelligence 
which he supplied on the question, and which went to form the 
data of an official report from the Committee to the Privy 
Council. After so high a testimony to the abilities of a per- 
son 
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~ son only about twenty years of age, who had been but a 


few months in their service, and an intimation that the talents 
which he had evinced would be rendered serviceable to him, 
he returned to Africa on the faith of such assurances; where 
he found that two junior officers, in consequence of their 
private connection, were immediately placed above him in 
rank. 

We now arrive at the commencement of the Mission to 
Ashantee, inwhich Mr. Bowdich was employed. ‘Will it be be- 
lieved that the Committee, in the first instance, contemplated 
this mission without bestowing one thought on any of the 
sciences which were likely to be benefited by such an extra- 
ordinary undertaking; notwithstanding that Mr. Park and all 
other travellers had been notoriously selected principally for 
their attainments in science’ Will it be believed, also, that 
they selected for this mission persons who were scientifically so 
inadequate to it, that at last the Committee thought of sending 
them with a quadrant and two pocket-compasses to a trading 
vessel, to learn astronomy of the master or mate, for the oc- 
casion? The embassy itself, as our readers have already been 
informed, was intrusted to an individual so incompetent to the 
command that Mr. Bowdich was obliged to supersede him in 
his powers. — When the superior qualities of Mr. B. had 
established a communication between the kingdom of Ashan- 
tee and our settlements on the coast, the Government was 
in consequence induced to make an additional grant of money 
to the Committee; and it was urged that the leader of the 
mission should be rewarded for his conduct. We are told, 
however, that after the sum was voted by the House, it was 
only by the interference and the positive command of Govern- 
ment that the Committee could be induced to bestow on this 
gentleman the paltry sum of 250l., which was even diminished 

by the mode of payment; and they refused every application 
which he madefor promotion, bestowing all their better appoint- 
ments on persons who had no claims arising from service, but 
were pushed on by private interest. Public men, who were 
actuated by a love of justice, desired to see Mr. Bowdich 
promoted as a requital of the duty which he had performed ; 
and those whose ruling motives were the advancement of 
science, and the diffusion of humane and religious principles, 
wished his elevation to stations which would enable him to 
assist such desirable objects. The Committee, however, 
seemed to hold all such views in contempt: their sole pur- 
port appearing to be a provision for their relatives, and the 
disposal of their cargoes to advantage. After having derived 
every species of valuable service from Mr. Bowdich, and 
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having received from Government a considerable addition to 
their grant in consequence of the success of his mission to 
Ashantee, they had the modesty to wish to send him again to 
Africa in the capacity of a writer, with a salary of 16ol. a year, 
Company’s pay; and this, too, after he had already made one 
voyage to that coast, on the faith of promises which were 
not kept. 

It thus appears that Mr. Bowdich is an exemplification of 
the want of patronage, where it would have been deservedly 
and beneficially conferred; and, if he has been accurately in- 
formed, he furnishes abundant instances, per contra, of patron- 
age most improperly applied. 

A person is mentioned by Mr. B. to have received an ap- 
pointment in 1814, with some extra-official marks of indulgence 
from the Committee ; a member of which had used that person’s 
laborious savings in abortive mercantile speculations. These 
indulgences were granted at the very time when similar favours 
were refused to a gentleman who had at least an equality of 
such pretensions as service and situation could support. It is 
next stated that a member of the Committee was nominated to 
a command as governor on the coast, worth about 4oool. per 
annum; although he had for twenty years resided in England, 
and such situations were considered in the service as the 
legitimate reward of those who have shortened the period of 
their existence by arduous labours and a long banishment in 
Africa. We next find one of the Committee’s governors dab- 
bling in the traffic for human blood, called the slave-trade, 
although the suppression of this infamous commerce was 
among the paramount duties of his office. The governor of 
Tantum, also, is publicly reprimanded by the council for being 
¢ wilfully guilty of a slanderous invention to injure an unble- 
mished reputation ;” and he is officially informed that he must 
make ‘‘an immediate and entire alteration in his degrading 
conduct :” after which he is again publicly convicted and ex- 
posed in the council for another breach of veracity. — We 
might go on to give an extensive catalogue of offences, of 
which it is incredible that officers of an elevated rank m any 
service could be guilty: but we will not pursue so disgusting 
a detail. Yet all the individuals thus criminated were con- 
tinued in their situations by the African Committee, and of 
course must be competent to judge of the description of per- 
sons, proper to be employed in the great office of civilizing 
and instructing the natives of the country ! 

We have always felt anxious for the success of our efforts 
to establish an intercourse with the natives of Africa, and it 
is principally this anxiety which has induced us to enter on 
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the present subject. We trust that the Government will be- 
stow attention on it, and will devise a better plan of superin- 


tending our African affairs. If they do not, the necessity of 


their interference will surely be impressed on them by that great 
body of our gentry, who have with a most exalted humanity 
laboured in this great cause of benevolence. In the mean 
time, we beg the African Committee to consider that their 
situations are not merely places of private patronage or com- 
mercial profit, but that the 28,ooo0l., which Government an- 
nually places at their disposal, form a portion of the productive 
labour of England intrusted to their care for important na- 
tional objects: we advise them either to dismiss from their 
situations, or to govern with vigour, such of their servants as 
seem now to be demoralizing the people whose condition the 
are employed to meliorate; and, if fortune should again throw 
in their way an agent like Mr. Bowdich, we intreat them to 
appreciate his merit, and to engage him in a service which he 
must be well qualified to advance. It is character, and cha- 
racter alone, which can enable us to attain any influence or 
ascendancy over the minds of the African potentates; and it 
must be a subject of deep regret to all sensible and benevolent 
men, if the Committee pursue a line of conduct tending to 
impress the Africans with a thorough contempt for European 
morals and European wisdom. 
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Art. XI. Seculomastix; or, the Lash of the Age we live in. 
A Poem. In two Parts. Bythe Author of ‘ Childe Harold’s 
Monitor.” 8vo. pp. 116. 5s.6d.sewed. Porter. 1819. 


E have in a former Number of our Review expressed our 

opinion of * Childe Harold’s Monitor.” * In the poem 
before us, while the author enters into considerable detail on 
the present state of our literature, he professes also to embrace 
a much wider range of objects, and proposes to give a ge- 
neral portraiture of the times; not merely by throwing off 
rough sketches, and with the bold hand of a poet, but with 
the minute touches and the elaborate skill of a political 
economist and a Christian philosopher. He institutes dis- 
cussions on the influence of education, on the progress of 
information among the lower classes, and on the diffusion of 
luxury among the higher. He inquires also into the con- 
dition of both our Universities, on which subject he makes 
some suggestions well deserving the consideration of the friends 
of each; remarks on the baneful effect of the poor-laws; and 
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investigates the inconveniences as well as the advantages of 
the spirit of commerce. The evils of a severe criminal code, 
moreover, are not passed unnoticed. — When we consider the 
variety of these topics, and the remoteness of many of them 
from poetic language and imagery, we must acknowlege that 
the writer has shewn much capacity and vigour in working 
up, as he has done, such untoward and uncouth materials. 
He has before, on more than one occasion, avowed himself 
to be a zealous admirer of Dryden; and we think that in 
earnestness of manner, in variety of pauses, and above all in 
a steady resolution to make his art triumph over the dif- 
ficulties of his subject, however intractable it may seem, and 
thus to make poetry the comrade and auxiliary of reason, 
he has often with considerable success imitated that great 
master. In his observations on taste, on the vast superiority 
of those whom, in spite of the fashion of the day, we still 
regard as the standard writers in our language, and on the 
comparative merits of the present competitors for literary fame, 
we nearly, if not entirely, agree with him. 

It is, however, to the moral and philosophical remarks of 
this author that we wish principally to direct the reader’s at- 
tention, as to objects of vital and unrivalled importance. He 
constantly insists on, and in several instances happily illustrates, 
the union between strict morality and sound policy; he would 
establish national ascendancy on the fixed basis of national 
honour and integrity; and if, at times, he bursts into invec- 
tive, his anger is not the bitterness of a contemptuous or vin- 
dictive cynic but the reproach of an indignant moralist. We 
extract a passage in which, after some comment on the ex- 
travagances of our literature and the singular system of foreign 
policy lately adopted, he adverts to the examples now ex- 
hibited in our senate, that antient sanctuary of gravity and 
wisdom : 

‘ Home be our boundary. Here what glorious scope 
For Virtue’s cares, for sun-lit dreams of Hope! 
Survey those hallow’d walls, where nightly rise 
Wisdom’s grave tones, and moral energies, 
To make whole nations blest —— Oh, bitter fame! 
Oh, praise that stultifies the unworthy name! — 
Is that a Senator, whose loose undress 
(Fit emblem of his Mind’s worse carelessness ) 
Whose Merry-Andrew eloquence, whose jest, 
Reeking with blood-drops from a kingdom’s breast, 
Demands the votes of Britons, sworn to guard 
Those rights, alike by grov’ling courtiers marr’d, 
And raging demagogues ? — Is this the place, 
(Severe sojourn of Freedom’s earlier race, 

Who 
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Who call’d triumphant Nassau to supply 
The vacant seat of iron Bigotry, ) 

Is this the place where Folly dares to brand 
With idiot scorn the patriots of the land ; 
Or callous Vice each principle derides, 
That toils to stem Corruption’s ocean tides ? 


¢ Here too, with shame, with hopeless grief opprest, 
The Muse would lock the weight within her breast ; 
Did not, resistless, on her awe-struck eyes 
The godlike form of matchless Chatham rise! 
While majesty of mien, and depth of sense, 
Lend lustre to a Seraph’s eloquence ; 
While Justice folds the falling patriot’s robe, 
And Empire shakes on her divided globe — 
Oh, summon back that Spirit ! — to control 
This wreck of sense, this sacrifice of soul, 
That dares, unblushing Statesman ! to provoke 
A suffering nation with a barbarous joke. 
Oh! think what interests dwell upon thy tongue! 
Graves of the old, and cradles of the young, 
Wait all their solace, all their hope from thee, 
And darken in thy loss of dignity. 
Yes, the long honours of thy native land 
Hang on thy words, — her fate is in thy hand, — 
Europe beholds thee with concentering eyes, 
And Asia watches from her eager skies ; 
While, well-prepared to profit by thy fall, 
The rival West forbids thee to recall 
Thy dangerous madness, and with ruthless hate 
Records the follies of thy mean debate. 
Teach her a nobler lesson! let her feel, 
When England’s language guards the public weal, 
*Tis more than yet to new-found worlds is given, 
’Tis Angel pleading in the cause of Heaven.’ 


The state of learning and discipline at Cambridge having 
attracted some of the author’s observations, he next turns to 
Oxford ; and here he shews himself, as throughout, to be in no 
degree fettered in principle, though on all occasions he equally 
proves his devotion to the Church of England and to our po- 
litical constitution. 


‘ But, gentler Isis! o’er whose hallow’d grove 
The shade of Addison still seems to rove, 
Endure, awhile, from one who loves thee well, 
Some jealous doubts, — and, if thou canst, dispel. 
Say then, reviving from too soft a sleep *, 

Thy new-found path securely dost thou keep ? 


Find’st 





‘* It is only within these few years that the public examinations 
for degrees at Oxford have been at all placed on that mares | of 
scholar- 
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Find’st thou the golden mean, where Right from Wrong 
( Tho’ e’er so close) runs clearly mark’d along ? 
Where Rigour ends ere Laxity begins, 

And pardon’d faults stop short of licensed sins ? 

’Tis well — but, candid Rhedycina, say, 

In this the reflux of thy brighter day, 

Screws not thy hand too tight the strong machine, 
Where thy young votaries ne’er before were seen ? 
How canst thou hope degenerate times like these 

Will yield a host to storm Thucydides ? 

How canst thou bid them at so green an age, 

Reap the full vigour of that Attic page ? 

Or, if I wrong thee here, (though Fame reports 

Such deeds are done in thy collegiate courts, 

As make thy trembling Freshmen wing their flight, 
Ere stripp’d of all their plumes, and bare outright, ) 
Say, when the soul of Greece should warm thine own *, 
And thy veins throb with Liberty alone, 

Dost thou not teach the high-born generous band, 

The destined guardians of the British land, 

That Persian stoop, unworthy of a man, 

That'slavish crawl accurst of Ispahan ? 

— Ha! start’st thou at the word ?— Then answer here : 
Have we not twice beheld the thousandth year, 

Since Greece was glorious, since her pride expired ? 
Why then, e’en now, with factious hate inspired, 
Burns Scotland’s son, whose dark historic page 

Pours on the people’s cause his ruthless rage, 

And blights each germ of freedom ? shame! oh shame! 
Redeem not thus thy long-lost patriot name, 

Tory Oxonia !— In the fountain seek, 

In the pure records of the native Greek, 








scholarship which they demand. — The strictness of the new Sta- 
tute has, however, been considered, by some well-judging persons, 
to be carried to too great an extent ;— and it has certainly fallen 
within the opportunities of the author himself, to become acquainted 
with instances, in which more exactness seems to have been re- 
quired than is generally attainable by the youthful candidate. It 
is, no doubt, a most difficult and delicate point, to hit the pre- 
cise medium of proper inquiry into the attainments of the early 
scholar ; — but to err on the liberal side will probably always be 
found the safest.’ 

‘ * The second point to which a just impartiality compels the 
reflecting mind to advert, among the blemishes which disfigure the 
noble University of Oxford, is that still prevalent spirit of excessive 
Toryism, which introduces itself even into the calm researches of 
history and antiquity ; and lends the colouring of a modern fac- 
tion to the philosophical and dispassionate records of the greatest 
of the Greek historians. But the text amply illustrates the 
opinions of the author, and of many much better judges, on this 
subject.’ 

For 
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Saculomastix ; a Poem. 


For sacred Truth, chastised by Attic lore, 

And trust a modern partizan no more. 

Oh! what a height Thucydides commands, 

Scanning the contests of compatriot bands 

With firm impartial justice, and serene, 

Amid the brave, the spirit-stirring scene, — 

Pollute not him with M d. — Yet again, 

Fair Rhedycina, in my daring strain, 

I ask thee this, — Can no consenting * powers, 

King, Lords, and Commons, through thy classic bowers 
Diffuse a larger spirit, and forbid 

In want to pine, in darkness to be hid 

Full many a young aspirant, on whose woes 

Thy county Colleges their portals close, 

Spite of his crying virtues ? — Oh expand 

The shrine of Learning to a grateful land ; 

That altar’s mighty screen let merit claim, 

And let a kingdom’s voice repeal thy Gothic shame !’ 





The manly severity of satire suits this writer much _ better 
than that disengaged air, or that graceful levity, which it is 
much safer to admire in some favourite authors, both antient 
and modern, than to imitate; and his occasional introduction 
of attempts at humour do not always comport with the requi- 
site dignity of vituperation or courtliness of advice. On 
the other hand, the tone of dejection, which prevails through 
the more serious parts of the poem, leaves on the mind a deep 
impression of the author’s sincerity, and we sympathize 
strongiy with him in the feelings under which he closes his pro- 
duction. Equally do we participate in his ardent wishes that 
Providence may yet direct this country to understand that 
her ¢ true and natural glory’ must be insured, not by fostering 
projects of usurpation or pursuing conquests of ambition, not 
by mixing in the intrigues of cabinets abroad or introducing 
Machiavelian systems of rule at home, but by promoting the 
industry and cherishing the independenct of the people; by 
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‘ * Whatever may be thought of the judgment which the au- 
thor, with much hesitation and unwillingness, has ventured to 
pronounce upon the two former heads of the charge against Ox- 
ford, few individuals, he thinks, even of that learned body itself, 
will be disposed to controvert the wisdom and the justice of 
throwing open the fellowships that are now so disgracefully shut 
up, in most of the Colleges; provided always, that an act could 
be so modified, by the united powers of the legislative and execu- 
tive, as to incur no sound imputation of a breach of faith in that 
government, whose first duty it is to protect a// virtuous and useful 
institutions.’ 
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exciting the noble sentiments of old English worth and man- 
liness ; by recalling, if it may be, antient simplicity of man- 
ners and sincerity of heart; and by encouraging, if in these 
days of degeneracy and artificial appearances such things 
can be known, those genuine and homefelt sources of pleasure 
and springs of action, which not only constitute the highest 
bliss of human life but are the foundations of all real national 
grandeur. A wily politician may promote dissensions, prac- 
tise delusion, and undermine the constitution, to support his 
own misrule: but a real friend to his country must consider 
every attempt which tends to diminish the rational liberty, to 
destroy the mutual confidence, or to subvert the morals, of 
the community, as a poison infused into those first fountains 
of life from which health and energy are derived, and circu- 
lated throughout the whole mass of society. It is worse than 
empiricism in medicine to sacrifice the patient in the hope 
of exterminating a local disease ; and it is worse than e.apiri- 
cism in politics, for the purpose or under the pretext of 
allaying feverish excitement and morbid irritability, to sap 
those vital principles of English freedom and English pride, to 
which the triumphs of this country in her better days, and 
even in these later times, over the withered despotisms on the 
Continent, must be mainly attributed. 





— 


Art. XII. Letters from Dr. James Gregory of Edinburgh, in 
Defence of his Essay on the Difference of the Relation between 
Motive and Action and that of Cause and Effect in Physics ; 
with Replies by the Rev. Alexander Crombie, LL.D. 8vo. 
pp. 427. 10s. 6d. Boards. Hunter. 1819. 


T= history of this publication, as detailed by Dr. Crombie 
in the preface, is rather singular. Nearly thirty years 
ago, Dr. James Gregory, Professor of Medicine at Edinburgh, 
who has attained (we believe) a deserved celebrity in his pecu- 
liar department, and who occasionally amuses himself with 
metaphysical speculations, favoured the world with an * Es- 
say on the Difference between the Relation of Motive and 
Action, and that of Cause and Effect, in Physics ;” in which 
he professed to take a view of the famous controverted ques- 
tion of liberty and necessity, in a great measure different 
from any that had before been presented to the public. Of 
former writers on this thorny and much disputed question, 
some had been so forcibly impressed by the difficulties with 
which it seemed to be surrounded, and the apparently irre- 
concileable opposition in the conclusions of the most eminent 
and enlightened philosphers with respect to it, that they had 
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been led to imagine that the inquiry related to a subject in 
some respects beyond the reach of the human faculties; while 
others, of equal acuteness, laboured to shew that, in spite of 
their apparently endless debates, the opinions of the most op- 
posite parties would be found on examination nearly to coin- 
cide, and that the whole controversy might be reduced to a 
mere verbal dispute. It was reserved for Dr. Gregory to illu- 
minate this doubtful path with the torch of mathesis, and, in 
his own estimation at least, to put a final period to the dis- 
cussion by reducing the doctrines of his opponents to an ab- 
surdity : —but it is now, we conceive, rather generally admitted 
that the Doctor only added another name to the list of signal 
failures, in the attempt to apply mathematical reasoning to 
questions connected with the philosophy of mind. Far from 
convincing his opponents of the absurdity of their doctrine, 
he excited their contempt by the confidence with which he 
exulted in the cogency of his argument, or perhaps their in- 
dignation at the audacity of his language; and not a few, 
even among the most zealous advocates for the freedom of the 
human will, saw and admitted the fallacy of his reasoning. 

It may be proper to present our readers with a brief ana- 
lysis of Dr. G.’s principal argument. 

The doctrine of the necessarians is that, in all voluntary 
actions, the motive is as necessarily connected with the con- 
sequent action as a physical cause is with its effect ; — that is, 
that in both cases a constant conjunction takes place between 
the motive or cause as the antecedent, and the action or 
effect as the consequent; which invariable conjunction is in 
fact the only ground that we have for inferring a necessary 
connection in any case. Dr. Gregory, assuming that, ac- 
cording to this doctrine, motives:act on the mind zn precisely 
the same manner as a physical cause—such as impulse — 
acts on matter, which no necessarian ever supposed or pre- 
tended, proceeded to his demonstration; which, with the as- 
sistance of a diagram and other mathematical symbols, he 
made out in the following manner. Let us suppose that a 
body is under the action of a force which would carry it in 
a given time a hundred yards east, and also of another force 
which would carry it in the same time a hundred yards south. 
By a well-known proposition in physics, the body under these 
circumstances will move in neither of those directions, but in 
the diagonal of the parallelogram of which these two direc- 
tions are the sides. ‘This is an acknowleged fact in physical 
science, which experience has fully demonstrated. Now, if 
the same experiment were tried on mind, Dr. Gregory main- 
tained that, according to the doctrine of necessity, the same 
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result ought to take place. Thus, if a porter be offered a 
guinea to carry a letter ten miles east, and another person 
offers him a guinea to carry a letter ten miles south, it is 
evident, says Dr. G., that, according to the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, he would go neither south nor east, but in the dia- 
gonal between them, — which is absurd. 

It is scarcely necessary to state the obvious objections which 
the necessarian is prepared to bring forwards against this pre- 
tended demonstration. In the first place, the cases are not 
parallel. ‘The two mechanical forces both produce their full 
and undiminished effect: but it is evident that the two motives 
are absolutely repugnant; as much as if the assigned direc- 
tions had been diametrically opposite. Again, it is manifest 
that this argument involves the absurd hypothesis that all 
causes, of whatever kind and in whatever circumstances, must 
operate in the same manner and produce the same effects. 
We might as well believe that gravity would produce a voli- 
tion or anger attract iron. — It is also contended that, if pro- 
per allowance be made for the difference of circumstances, we 
shall find that the conclusion of this argument, far from 
being absurd, is consistent with universal experience ; and that 
there really exists, not indeed an identity of result, but as 
close an analogy as can be expected between the combined ac- 
tion of mechanical causes and that of different, but not op- 
posing and uncombinable, motives on the human mind. How 
often do we observe cases, when the mind is influenced by the 
desire of obtaining a variety of objects, in which an interme- 
diate course is pursued, different from that which any one of 
the motives acting singly would have produced? When we 
carefully examine our principles of action, we shall probably 
find that they are almost always of a very complicated nature, 
and that the actions to which they prompt us are modified ac- 
cordingly : — indeed, it may be doubted whether a perfectly 
simple motive, operating on mind, is a much commoner case 
than a mathematically simple impulse operating on matter. — 
Lastly, it is objected that this noted argument proves too 
much, and consequently proves nothing. It has hitherto 
been universally admitted that the judgments of the under- 
standing are regulated by evidence, and are the necessary 
result of it. Now let us suppose a question in which only 
probable evidence can be obtained, but with a preponderance 
on one side. In this case, according to Dr.G.’s mode of 
reasoning, as applied to the parallel case of motives to action, 
the mind ought to adopt a middle opinion between the two, 
for which we have no evidence whatsoever, or which from the 
nature of the case is perhaps inconceivable. Whatever reply 
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Dr. Gregory may suggest to obviate this application of his 
own argument, that reply, it is contended, will equally defeat 
its application to the hypothesis of the necessarians. 

Such is, in a few words, the substance of Dr. Crombie’s 
answer to this boasted argument. His examination of it oc- 
cupied the latter part of a work published by him in 1793, 
intitled ** An Essay on Philosophical Necessity ;” a short ace 
count of which will be found in the Monthly Review, N.S. 
vol.xv. p.128. Dr. C. observes in his preface to the volume 
before us: 


‘ Soon after the publication of my Essay, I was informed, that 
it was Dr. Gregory’s intention to reply to my strictures; and that 
I had reason to expect a severe retort, for my animadversions on 
his work. Neither pleased, nor alarmed, at this information, I 
waited two or three years in expectation of Dr. Gregory’s reply ; 
and at last concluded from his silence, either that he had re- 
linquished his intention, or that my information must have been 
incorrect. My conclusion, however, was erroneous. After the 
lapse of ten years, I received, in the month of October, 1803, the 
first letter of the following series, accompanied with a short com- 
munication, informing me, that his Answer to my animadversions 
was nearly ready for the press, and that, as soon as the Session 
of College was over, I might expect to see it in print; unless my 
reply to his first letter should convince him of the justness of my 
reasoning, or the invalidity of his own. He assured me at the 
same time, that, if I could point out any fallacy in his argument, 
his intended publication should be suppressed, that his error 
should be acknowleged, and that’I should have his permission to 
make that acknowlegement public. He requested also to know, 
whether I chose to have the remainder of the letters transmitted 
to me “ seriatim,” or all together. My reply, dated in January, 
1804, with a few additions and alterations, is here submitted to 
the judgment of the reader. It was accompanied with a commu- 
nication, expressing my desire to avail myself of his offer, and to 
receive the remaining letters, either individually or collectively, 
as he might prefer. I had reason, therefore, to expect, that these 
letters would be sent to me, agreeably to Dr. Gregory’s voluntary 
promise. I had reason likewise to expect, either that the whole 
would be published in the ensuing spring, or that he would ac- 
knowlege his argument to be fallacious. My expectations how- 
ever were disappointed. Neither were the remaining letters 
transmitted to me, nor did Dr. Gregory publish his defence, nor 
did he acknowlege himself in any error, or retract his argument. 
Conceiving myself justified in requiring an explanation of this ex- 
traordinary procedure, but unwilling to urge him to any precipitate 
determination, I suffered five years more to elapse, and Dr. Gre- 
gory was still silent; nor was I favoured with a perusal of the 
remainder of his Defence. Of this conduct I found it difficult 
even to conjecture any satisfactory explanation, without resorting 
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to the very unfavourable suspicion, that my reply to his first letter 
had convinced him of his error, but that he wanted the candour 
and magnanimity to acknowlege it. 

‘ If he was persuaded that his argument was demonstrative, and 
his Defence unanswerable, it is to be presumed, that, with this con- 
viction, he would have published his letters, as he gave me reason to 
expect. If, on the contrary, he was convinced that his reasoning 
was fallacious, and that his arguments were refuted by my first 
letter, it became his duty, in conformity to his express promise, 
candidly and explicitly to acknowlege his error. On either supposi- 
tion his conduct appeared irreconcileable with his engagements, as 
either clearly implied or positively expressed. I took the liberty, 
therefore, in a letter, dated in March, 1809, to remind him of his 

romise, and requested to be informed, whether he intended to pub- 
lish his Defence, or retract his argument. In answer, I received 
six letters, and part of a seventh, all printed, accompanied with a 
pretty long epistle, giving me full permission to publish all, or any 
part, of these letters, in answer to my strictures ; assuring me, at 
the same time, of his ‘ hearty inclination to proceed.” It ap- 
peared to me, and perhaps may appear to the reader, somewhat 
extraordinary, that a work, which, the author had signified, was 
nearly ready for the press, and might be expected to appear in six 
months, and of which, after the expiration of these six months, 208 
pages were actually printed, could not be completed in five years 
afterwards, making every allowance for the interruptions occasion- 
ed by professional engagements, which few can feel more sensibly 
than myself. 

¢ Having finished my replies to these letters, I informed Dr. 
Gregory, that, as he had neither published his answer, nor retract- 
ed his opinion, one or other of which alternatives he had given me 
reason to expect, it was my intention to avail myself of his per- 
mission to publish his letters with my Replies. To this intimation 
I was favoured with an answer, in which he requested that I would 
either transmit to him the manuscript, before it was sent to the 
printer, or the proof sheets, one after another, as they proceeded 
from the press. The former alternative, for obvious reasons, was 
to be preferred; a manuscript copy was accordingly sent to him, 
with an assurance, that I should have pleasure in correcting any 
error or mis-statement into which I might inadvertently have 
fallen, and in giving him an opportunity of making any alteration, 
either in the matter, or the manner, of his Defence, which he 
might deem necessary. Dr. Gregory has been in possession of m 
Replies for nearly five years, during which time he has observed 
an entire silence. I am, therefore, it is conceived, warranted in 
concluding, that he considers his letters to be a full and satisfac- 
tory answer to my animadversions. For, if my replies have con- 
vinced him that his argument is fallacious, and that he erred in 
impeaching the veracity of his opponents, it can scarcely be sup- 
posed, that he is so devoid of all candour, as well as of that sacred 
regard, which is due by every man to an express and voluntary 
promise, as not to acknowlege that his reasoning is false, and that 
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his treatment of Necessarians is illiberal and unjust. Nay, if he 
has discovered that his letters are not a valid and satisfactory 
reply, but believes that he is still capable of offering a complete 


justification of his reasoning and his conduct, it may, on this sup- 


position, be fairly presumed, that he would have revoked his per- 
mission to publish his Defence, and requested me to wait for a 
farther communication. Nor is it unreasonable to presume, that 
the space of five years, during which time my Replies have been 
in his possession, would have amply sufficed for this purpose. 

‘ 1f Dr. Gregory should proceed, of which I entertain no san- 
guine expectation, his future observations, if not composed of 
irrelevant matter, or of groundless or frivolous complaints, shall 
receive from me every possible attention. In the mean time, the 
following letters will suffice to exhibit the nature of his argument, 
and the character of his Defence, of the validity of which the 
reader will judge.’ 


Surely this account has something in it not a little extra- 
ordinary; and we are at a loss to know in what way Dr. G. 
will reconcile his subsequent conduct with his professions of 
candour, and of readiness to continue the discussion or 
fairly to acknowlege his defeat at the commencement of this 
correspondence. ‘These professions are, indeed, inconsistent 
with the arrogance which seems almost inseparable from this 
author’s style of composition. Not contented with depreciat- 
ing the understanding of his opponents, he hesitates not to 
impeach their integrity; and he charges them not only with 
inconclusive reasoning but with wilful disingenuousness : call- 
ing on Dr. Priestley in particular ‘ to vindicate his character 
not merely in point of understanding as a philosopher, but 
in point of probity and veracity asaman.” So wonderful even 
is the force of this mathematical demonstration, that it has a 
retrospective operation, and convicts of dishonesty or mala 
fides not only those who have read it, and who without for- 
mally sitting down to refute it still profess their belief in the 
doctrine of necessity, but all those who have contended for 
this opinion at any former period. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that the style of this writer, —so opposite to the universal 
form of those reasonings which have a well-founded claim to 
the title of mathematical, — and above all his repeated appeals 
to the authority of eminent persons, who, he says, have exa- 
mined his argument, and have not been able to refute it, — 
excite a strong suspicion that he is not in reality so well con- 
vinced as he professes to be of its demonstrative evidence. A 
mathematician who has really solved an important problem, or 
discovered some new geometrical truth, does not seek the aid 
of a weaker evidence to support the strongest of all, by hawk- 
ing his demonstration round the country to see what friends 
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and foes will say to it: nor, as he has the best reason to be satis- 
fied of its correctness, does he enter into controversies on the 
subject, well aware that it must make its way by its own in- 
trinsic merit. Surely, Dr. G.’s style of disputation betrays 
an inconsistency with his repeated assertions of the mathema- 
tical certainty of his arguments and conclusions, which is at 
least as strong a presumption of disingenuousness, (or, as he 
styles it, mala fides,) as any of the inconsistencies which he 
endeavours to charge on his opponents. Still, however strong 
the presumption arising from these circumstances may appear, 
we shall refrain from advancing the charge in this case in the 
authoritative and decided manner of Dr.G., because we are 
aware that inconsistencies of this sort are frequently commit- 
ted even by candid disputants; and more particularly that a 
man’s practice is often at variance with his theory, since it is 
apt to be influenced not so much by the conclusions to which 
his philosophical inquiries have led him, as by a variety of 
prejudices which have perhaps been instilled into his mind in 
early life: — prejudices which, though in his moments of de- 
liberate reflection he acknowleges their fallacy, do yet exert 
an influence which he finds it difficult or even impossible alto- 
gether to shake off. 

Nothing, we think, can be more inconsiderate and ill-judged 
than this unmeasured charge of mala fides, which Dr. G. 
advances against those who differ from him in sentiment. 
Even if the conclusiveness of his argument, in the estimation 
of every unprejudiced mind, were as clear as it is question- 
able, a man of ordinary candour and liberality would hesitate 
before he brought forward so heavy an accusation. ‘The 
language, too, in which the Doctor alleges and maintains the 
charge, is not less offensive and illiberal than the charge itself. 
We select the following passage, which may be considered as 
a fair specimen of the general tone and manner of Dr. G.’s 
part of this publication: 


«« Do you think Dr. Priestley or his friends have any pecu- 
liar or personal exemption from those rigorous laws of human 
thought or principles of reasoning and conduct, which, from the 
earliest ages of science, have been considered as universal and in- 
defeasible ?” — ‘‘ Supposing that such is their peculiar situation and 
exemption, was it not incumbent on them to plead their privilege 
in that respect, when I invited, and most strongly urged them, 
either to admit my conclusions, which seemed to be fairly and 
strictly deduced from their own doctrine, or else to shew that 
there was some error in my deduction; and when I warned them, 
that unless they did the one or other of these things, they must 
apso facio, I mean, by their silent acquiescence in evidence seem- 
ingly complete and decisive against them, incur the most unfavour- 
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able censure, and be at last loudly called upon to vindicate their 
character, not only in point of understanding as philosophers, but 
in point of probity and veracity as men? Is not your own Essay, 
1 mean especially that part of it which relates to me and my Essay, 
a complete proof that I was right in that opinion, and that you 
soon found it necessary to attempt (what you never can accom- 
plish) such a vindication of your great master, and of his doc- 
trine? Is not Dr. Priestley’s own conduct, in professing to 
approve of your Essay, and urging you to print it, knowing, as 
he must have done, whatever you may do, that it is composed in 
open violation of the most familar and best established principles 
of reasoning, as well as with consummate disingenuity towards 
me, a very strong additional proof of the same thing? Is not that 
conduct of Dr. Priestley complete evidence, that he was not (as 
he pretended, and I did not believe) perfectly indifferent to such 
charges as that of mala fides; and that he too felt the irresistible 
necessity of getting his character, if possible, vindicated, per fas 
aut nefas?” ? 


It is difficult, we might venture to say it is impossible, to 
imagine any circumstances of provocation which could justify 
such a style of controversy as this; or any degree of intel- 
lectual superiority that could authorize the dictatorial tone in 
which Dr. G. habitually indulges himself. We correct the 
expression: for true superiority, far from authorizing, would 
rather check every tendency to an overbearing demeanour. 
The most desirable, perhaps almost the inseparable, charac- 
teristics of real excellence are candour and modesty; while 
the haughty or contemptuous tone, though (we are constrained 
to acknowlege it) occasionally connected with genuine talents, 
more commonly indicates the superficial pretender who has 
many things yet to learn, and, among the rest, his own igno- 
rance and presumption. 

Dr. G. thinks that it is an evidence of disingenuousness on 
one side or the other, when philosophers, after having attended 
or professed to attend to their own thoughts on a familiar 
subject, give directly contradictory accounts of their ideas and 
belief with respect to it. It might be said in reply, that these 
contradictions, supposing them to form a proof of disingenu- 
ousness, still leave it uncertain on which side the fault lies; 
and that, in the present case, the necessarian is fully as con- 
fident, and, as far as we can perceive, has in every respect as 
good a claim to credit for the accuracy of his reports, as his 
opponent. ‘The true and sufficient answer, however, is that 
we are apt in this, as in many similar cases, to confound the 
reports of consciousness with the inferences which we deduce 
from these reports. ‘Thus, when the fanatic tells us that he is 
consctous of divine communications, it is not consciousness that 
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deceives him. Consciousness, indeed, attests the existence 
of such fantasies in the mind: but it is imagination, not con- 
sciousness, which refers their origin to supernatural communi- 
cations from the Divine Spirit. This distinction is very well 
stated, and ably illustrated, by Dr. Crombie; and, indeed, 
the whole of his reply to his opponent’s sweeping charge of 
mala fides against all necessarians, past, present, and to come, 
appears to us perfectly adequate and satisfactory. 

We must, however, be permitted to observe that, in several 
passages of his answers to Dr. G.’s letters, Dr. Crombie has 
shewn too strong a disposition to follow a bad example, and 
has occasionally indulged himself in a strain of satire and 
personality which he should have avoided. We allow that 
the provocation was considerable; yet still it would have been 
more dignified, more like a true philosopher, and would have 
disposed all impartial readers to think better of his cause, if 
he had shewn himself superior to the temptation. He had 
no occasion, for example, to introduce the history of Dr. G.’s 
squabbles with his medical brethren at Edinburgh. Of the 
merits of this controversy we have no means of forming an 
judgment ;—in fact, we are utterly ignorant of the whole 
affair, except as it has been preserved by Dr. Crombie: — but, 
at any rate, it is evident that it can have nothing to do with 
the present discussion, and that the introduction of it cannot 
have been intended to serve any purpose except to prejudice the 
public against his antagonist, by placing him in an unfavour- 
able point of light. ‘These are generally very unserviceable 
weapons of controversial warfare, and are likely to be even 
mischievous, by recoiling on the person who employs them. 

The observations which we have already made on this sin- 
gular publication will enable our readers to form some idea of 
its general object and character. We trust that they will 
pardon us for declining to enter into a more detailed analysis 
of its contents : which will, perhaps, be deemed the less neces- 
sary when we assure them that the whole work is devoted, 
directly or indirectly, to an examination of the single argue 
ment or pretended demonstration of which we have already 
given a brief statement. Some persons may be at a loss to 
imagine the possibility of filling an octavo volume with this 
single topic: but those who have been addicted to the study 
of controversy, and who know what wonders may be effected 
by a judicious use of amplification, repetition, personality, 
abuse, recrimination, and the variety of elegant figures of 
speech so copiously employed by the most eminent masters in 
this walk of literature, will easily comprehend how this may 
be accomplished. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
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work displays considerable abilities and acuteness in both the 
disputants: yet we doubt whether any new light, of much 
importance, has been thrown on the question in debate; and 
the public, we suspect, will be of our opinion that, even before 
the first appearance on the arena of either of the present 
parties, the field had been so completely exhausted by the 
great men who had previously contested it, that few additional 
laurels remained to be gleaned by their successors. We think 
that Dr. Crombie has decidedly the best of the argument, and 
has generally the advantage in point of temper and liberality. 
In pronouncing this judgment, however, we beg to avail our- 
selves of the author’s introductory observation (p.64.), that 
the present controversy is not whether the doctrine of neces- 
sity be true or false, but simply whether Dr. Gregory’s reason- 
ing be conclusive. The doctrine of liberty may be true, and 
yet this particular argument in support of it may be sophis- 
tical and fallacious. 





Art. XIII. The House of Atreus, and the House of Latus ; 
Tragedies founded on the Greek Drama: with a Preface on the 
Peculiarities of its Structure and Moral Principles; and other 
Poems. By John Smith, formerly of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. pp.350. 10s. 6d. Boards. Nunn. 1819. 


roM the classical spirit of this volume, from the name and 

college of the author, and from the dedication to Mr. Can- 
ning, we imagined that we had discovered an old literary 
acquaintance in Mr. John Smith, and that it was the coadjutor 
of Messrs. Frere and Canning in “ The Microcosm,” and 
the distinguished Cambridge prize-man, who was here again 
introduced to the learned reader: but, on reference to 
our authorities, we found that it was Mr. Robert Smith to 
whom the above-mentioned marks of distinction belonged. 
The present gentleman, however, is probably a near relation 
to that well-known scholar; and, at all events, he is closely 
connected with him in talents and information. 

It is impossible to mention * The Microcosm,” without ad- 
verting to the strong proof which that work affords of the 
incalculable advantages ofa classical education. To say nothing 
of the knowlege or of the wit and humour diffused throughout 
that extraordinary production, (which qualities, no doubt, were 
either acquired or heightened during the progress of that 
education,) the style of composition, so polished, and so early 
attained by those young Etonians, is of itself an unanswerable 
argument in favour of the judicious system of instruction 
which is adopted at our public schools. At the same time, no 
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want was betrayed in that juvenile work of the powers of 
reasoning, or of their happy exercise. Whatever, then, our 
northern neighbours may say of the stronger force of ratioci- 
nation imparted in their metaphysical lecture-rooms, we 
should be contented to rest the proof of the opposite opinion 
on “The Microcosm,” and its younger brother, ** The Mi- 
niature ;” both the unassisted effusions of the boys of Eton. 

To Eton and to Cambridge, Mr. John Smith also seems 
most largely indebted. Whatever decision we may feel it 
to be our critical duty to give on the success of the original 
attempt here laid before the public, we should be blind indeed 
to the difficulties of the undertaking, not to see that it required 
much judgment and much scholarship to overcome them, 
even as far as here they have been defeated. 

Mr. Smith has attempted to form entire plays out of selec- 
tions from different Grecian dramas. ‘ The House of Atreus’ 
consists of parts and patchesfromthe Agamemnon of Aéschylus, 
and from his Funeral Offerings; from the Electra of Sopho- 
cles; from the Electra of Euripides; and from the Iphigenia 
in Tauris of Euripides. The consequence of this bold system 
of extracting, and subsequent combining, is such as we might 
naturally have expected. -The interest in each act is almost 
wholly new, or, at best, but subordinately connected with 
that of the preceding act; and thus the most important of the 
unities is materially impaired, if not destroyed. While, in the 
first act of * The House of Atreus,’ for example, Agamemnon 
is the person for whom we are chiefly interested, Electra 
divides the interest with Orestes in the second, and Iphigenia 
with Orestes and Pylades in the third. Such a multiplicity 
of action would impede the progress of an epic poem, to a 
fatal degree; and much more is it an obstacle to the 
course of a work that bears the remotest resemblance to the 
drama. Mr. Smith’s design, therefore, we conceive to be 
radically wrong; for, although he, of course, considers Drury- 
Lane and Covent-Garden as out of the reach of his present 
undertaking, yet even for the closet we deem it so entirely 
undramatic, as to offer us specimens of the Greek theatre no 
more resembling that theatre than they resemble the mys- 
teries, or other mummeries, of the antient Gothic stage. 

‘ The House of Laius’ commences with the King Cidipus 
of Sophocles; advances to the Q&dipus at Colonus, that 
most touchingly simple story of the same author; proceeds 
with the spirited siege of ‘Thebes, under the title of * The 
Brothers,’ borrowing from the Seven Chiefs of Auschylus, 
and the Pheenician Women of Euripides; and ends with 
the impressive Antigone of Sophocles, 
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To Sophocles, the bias of the author is evidently and justly 
great. As long, indeed, as correctness of design and judicious 
keeping of character, combined with the most powerful com- 
mand over the passions and the most musical versification, 
shall be preferred to the latter qualities alone, so long shall 
Sophocles maintain the pre-eminence with those who reason 
as well as feel. We have an admirable adjustment of the 
several merits of the three great tragedians of Greece, in 
Mr. Smith’s learned preface: but, as this is an exhausted 
subject, we shall make an extract from that preface of a more 
uncommon nature; we mean from the part of it which relates 
to the moral principles of the Greek drama. 


‘ The moral sentiment is of the gravest cast, the ruling prin- 
ciple, an overwhelming fatalism, which binding both gods and 
men in its iron chain, drags them captive to their allotted fortunes. 
The wretch is impelled by an irresistible power to do or suffer 
a deed which involves the agent or the patient in the most painful 
consequences : his ancestors, himself, and his descendants, seem 
involved in a community of crimes and penalties, until the measure 
of justice is filled by this tedious distillation of punishment drawn 
from suffering. * 

‘ It is amongst the remarkable phenomena of the mind, that 
this desperate and cheerless fatalism, which seems calculated to 
crush every exertion by its immoveable weight, produces a result 
apparently incompatible with its nature: the bravest nations, the 
most renowned individuals, have adopted it: it gives energy and 
consistency to the mind, which ceasing to struggle against an un- 
repealable law, and knowing that if its destiny cannot be retarded, 
it likewise cannot be hastened, assumes a peculiar tone: its natural 
elasticity rises under the pressure, and its real free will expands 
into action in the choice of the means, by which its supposed 
bounden end is to be accomplished. The illusion of the mind in 
apparently obeying the mandate of its destiny executes its own 
choice of purpose by its own choice of means. It assumes a stern 
tranquillity, and considers itself as part of a machine, whose ac- 
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‘ * Of the barrels, from which, according to Homer, Jupiter 
doled out his mixture of the good and evil of this life, the capacity 
of the Jatter, if we may judge from the quantity used, exceeded 
in all proportion that of the former. 


‘ Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good: 
From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills, 
To most he mingles both. — Pope's Iliad, b. xxiv. v. 663. 


‘ The description is highly dressed by the translator, who has 
exalted the simple barrel, into which the Deity dips his hand and 
makes up his mixture, to an elegant urn and cup.’ 
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tion is as steady, and the principle as invisible, as that of the mo- 


tion of the heavens. The Greek and the Moslem, with the dignity 
of passive fortitude, 


‘«¢ May drop some natural tears, but wipe them soon, 
And take through Fate their solitary way.” 


‘It may be a ccurious question, whether the belief in fatalism 
ever gave a real check to the real exertion of the will: it ma 
give a direction to its efforts, but the effort will be made. The 
Turks rescued by Captain Beaufort * on the coast of Caramania 
from the rage of the Pacha, against whom they had fought under 
the banners of his brother, made every exertion to save themselves, 
which could have been made by the most free-willed and life-loving 
European, and although they were very resigned when escape 
appeared hopeless, they took the opportunity, when it offered, 
with as much readiness as gravity. Fatalism is a monsoon, which 
blows steadily to a certain point: free-will a variable wind, which 
often changes our course. 

‘ Next in importance to this unbending law, is the doctrine of 
Dicé, or the sure retaliation of punishment for crime. We have 
a natural impression of the necessity of moral retribution, which 
in a society where law exists not, or is silent, turns into revenge: 
every person is the guardian of his own rights and wrongs, and of 
those with whom he is connected : hence the piety of family affec- 
tion, which includes the duty of revenge, is next to piety to the 
Gods, or in other words, submission to fate, one of the most 
unalienable obligations and strongest motives of action, and the 
tragic chorus incessantly thunders the terrors of Dicé, which may 
mean punishment for crime, and even the ordaining of that punish- 
ment by the will of the Gods; but it means likewise its execution 
by the injured hand, or that of one of the blood, and as frequently 
by one member of the family upon another, as by the intervention 
of a stranger. 

‘ Connected also with the Dicé, isthe Pthonos +, or jealousy of 
the Gods of the prosperity of man, a sentiment frequently incul- 
cated with the most reverential dread of their justice or malig- 
nity : it may be taken in our common sense of envy, or biblical 
sense of jealousy, as expressing offence at human insolence in 
prosperity, and forgetfulness of past, and necessity of future 
Divine protection : the pious A’schylus may use it in its latter and 
better sense ; but such is the confused looseness of Pagan theo- 





‘ * See that officer’s curious and interesting Voyage on the 
Coast of Caramania.” [M.R. for April, 1819.] 

‘ + The scriptural expression of “ hardening the heart,” seems 
also to correspond to the Até of the Greeks, as meaning in one 
of its senses, that injury to the understanding inflicted by a supe- 
rior power, to which Agamemnon ascribes the folly of his quarrel 
with Achilles. — J/. b. xix. v.87. Pope.’ 
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logy, that Homer * without scruple ascribes to man the infliction 
of evil on the Gods, who might in return bear some grudge to 
great prosperity, as connected with fatalism, over which this 
limited hierarchy had some controul, so as to delay or disturb, but 
not finally to prevent the predestined order of things. f’ 


Mr. Smith’s remarks on the chorus, which follow the pre- 
ceding luminous observations, are equally just and compre- 
hensive. 

We now come to particular passages in the English plays, 
imitated or translated freely from the Greek; commencing 
with the opening of the CXdipus Tyrannus. 


‘ Gdipus. Children of Thebes, these signs of public grief, 
With supplicating bows, and knees bent down, 
Whence and why are they ? Here a sorrowing group 
Sullen and mute sits circled on the ground, 
Whilst from the incensed altars there ascends 
Mixt with its victims’ cries a clamorous prayer : 
Speak, Reverend Age — before the younger crowd 
Thy years demand their audience — whence your griefs, 
Or what your prayers ? I should be hard indeed, 
If I could see my people gathered round, 


‘Nor feel a pang responsive to their woes. 


( The Elders and People rise.) 
‘ First Elder. A people kneel before thee, in th’ extremes 

Of infancy and age: the callow wing 
Of infancy not fledged unto its flight, 
And with its worn and broken pinion, age, 
Now flutter at thy feet: our earth bears not, 
Some god has struck us with his rod of fire, 
And stretched his plague upon us, and we die: 
Thou art no God — but we do know thee wise, 
And ask deliv’rance — Heretofore we know 
Thou didst protect this country from its fierce 
And angry ravager — protect us now, 
So in thy latter, as thy earlier days, 
Be thine our stedfast loyalty and love.’ 


We are reluctantly forced to say that we consider this as a 
very inadequate paraphrase of the Greek. In its attempt to 








‘* Jl, b.v. ver. 383. 


¢ Unnumbered woes mankind from us sustain, 
And men with woes afflict the Gods again. — Pope, v. 473.’ 


‘ + There are two notable instances in the fourteenth book of 
the Iliad, in the trick put upon Jupiter by Juno, who uses the 
cestus of Venus; and in the eighteenth book, where she compels 
the sun to set, who is unwilling to do it.— B. xiv. from v. 179. 
to 416., and b. xviii. v. 283. of Pope’s translation.’ ‘ 
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take the body, (to borrow an expression from Dryden,) it has 
lost the soul of the original; particularly in the lines begin- 
ning in Sophocles, 


T1dAis yap, womep xetvlos eicopdc, wyav. x. TAs 
down to mAsriferas; and in the present volume, at 

‘ A people kneel before thee, in th’ extremes,’ 
down to ‘ and we die.’ 


The fault of too much compression, so unusual with Eng- 
lish translators, but certainly common enough with Mr. Smith, 
has here prevented him from giving any thing like a faithful 
copy of the beauty of his archetype. 

The subjoined quotation offends in another manner. We 
mean that it has infused a degree of bombast into the serene 
vigour of Sophocles. 


*Q, mavla vopdy, Terperia, Sibaxtd te. x. T. A. 


‘ Edipus. O thou, whose quenched orbs can nought behold 
Of present being, but who standst between 
The past and future, and with inward sight 
Undazzled looking down each vast abyss, 
Grasping within thy hand the chain, which links 
Each dark extreme, piercing futurity, 
And dragging back to view the past concealed, 
Speak thou, Teiresias, to our labouring state.’ 


We are very happy to be able to select a specimen in purer 
taste, as we conceive, from the Cddipus at Colonus. 


*Q. worvics Seivimes, Eure viv Boas. x. T. A. 


‘ (dipus. Ye venerable, dread, and unseen powers, 
Whose holy titles mortal voice ne’er names, 
And from whose presence mortal sight recoils, 
To you your suppliant bends, and asks the boon, 
Which fate and Phoebus promised: many an ill 
They gave to me, and many an ill I’ve borne: 
But they did give their termination, when 
I reached your fane and sat within its bound, 
Unknowing and unknown — some flash from Jove, 
Some yawning earthquake’s shock, some sign from Heaven 
Will warn my end —and helpless as I seem, 
Jove puts the good or evil in my hands, 
Empire or slavery, as I bless or curse — 
Ye’ll not deceive me, ye’ve not led me here 
To stumble at your threshold, ye’ll not mock 
The shade, the dream of what was C&dipus.’ 


In those passages (and they are numerous) which the 
author has interwoven from the stores of his own fancy, we 
often observe very good taste, and a very harmonious adapt- 
ation 
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ation of the modern variety to the antient air: but sometimes, 
we think, we mark a failure in ‘this respect; and we would 
select the following as an instance of deviation from the cor- 
rect and chaste style of classic ornament. 


© Edius. Aye, wretchedness — 
There is contagion in the word, which spreads 
Like to an eating ulcer: Happiness 
Abhors the wretched, lest his abject look 
Quench mirth, and plant a wrinkle on her front, 
Dismantling from the bowers of her fair cheeks 
The roseate wreaths, and driving out the loves 
From their fit lurking place, her laughing eyes. 
My name strikes horror —’ 


This is very modern; fitter for the CXdipus of Dryden, or 
rather for poor Nat. Lee’s share in that composition, than for 
a professed copy of the Grecian drama. 

Occasionally, Mr. Smith suffers his poetical spirit to run 
away with him; and, in associating the tragic (might we not 
sometimes say, comic?) freedom of Shakspearian language 
with Grecian sentiments, he effectually destroys the dignity 
of the latter. For example: 


‘ (dipus. Behold my daughters and my duteous sons : 
Unused to toil, and skill-less as these are, 


(To his Daughters) 

They are the pillars which support my weight, 
Whilst having pulled me to a ruin, you 

( To his ry 
Would pelt each other with a father’s fragments : 
But ye have heard I’ve still some value left, 
Ye skilful miners, and ye fain would smelt, 
And sift again the dross ye’ve thrown aside. 
Now listen to your doom: had ye e’er felt 
The love which these did, ye had worn my crown 
In blessed union, which my vdice now splits, 
And hurls in fragments on your crouching heads 
As from the parent-mountain torn a rock 
Shivers its mass, and in descent ploughs down 
Its double track of ravage to the vale ; 
I dole to each continuance of his lot.’ 


We should be ill-informed indeed to look for the elements 
of this vant in the original. 


‘ Would pelt each other with a father’s fragments’ 


is a true specimen of the Gothic sublime; — exactly as the 
subjoined lines characterize the pathos of the Goths ; 


‘I was pitiful once, 
And had a heart could melt — my love to you 
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Was rooted in it, till you plucked it out, 
And dashed tt in my face. P.186. 


From such lines, which never can be attributed to an Athe- 
nian origin, no loss will accrue to the antients. 


‘© Nulla Sophocles veniet jactura Cothurno.” 


Having pointed out these errors, sufficiently we trust for 
the benefit of the reader and of the writer, we shall confine 


ourselves, during our remaining brief space, to an illustration 
of the merits of this classical publication. 


Iphigenia, at the altar of Diana, is speaking to Orestes, 
whom she does not know to be her brother, while he also is 
ignorant of their relationship : 


‘ Iphigenia. O noble scion of a noble stock ! 
Such be my brother! I’m not brotherless ; 

Exalted stranger, may he be as thou ! 

Such would my fancy paint his open brow, 

His manly bearing, and his generous heart — 
Thou art Orestes’ friend, and sometimes friends 
Are framed in moulds congenial to their souls. 

¢ Orestes. Too well his semblance likens unto mine, 
F’en in his desperate fortune! Let us close 
These vain enquiries — if a sister’s care 
Could at the last — but ’tis a useless wish — 

‘ Iphigenia. Vain wish! within the guarded land of Greece, 
Far from these barbarous shores, thy sister dwells ! 
But what my care officious can supply, 

Each decent custom, each religious rite, 

The pyre funereal, and the chanted hymn, 
Libations poured t’ appease th’ infernal gods, 
The tonsured tresses, and the offered fruits, 
Shall soothe thy soul — to these observances 
We'll add our griefs for thy brave spirit doomed 
Unto such fortune, and in secret, curse 

These our own rites — oft call upon thy name, 
And if below aught human touches thee, 
Invoke thy memory, thy pardon ask 

For her, whose hard o’erruling destiny 
Compelled her to this deed — 


(To her Attendants )— 
Unbind their bonds — 
As sacred to our goddess, they are free !’ 


To this pleasing extract, we beg to subjoin another of a 
lyric cast, airy and elegant in construction : 


© Chant by the Chorus. 


‘ Full many winding streams has Greece, 
And many a winding vale : 
Why left ye those abodes of peace, 
To spread the treacherous sail ? 
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What drove the wanderers from their blissful land, 
To tempt the terrors of this dangerous strand ? 
As launched the galley from the shores, 
Around the Nereids sprung, 
And to the cadence of her oars, 
Their choral lay they sung: 
Cheerly the winds were piping through the shrouds, 
And lightly chased through air the scattering clouds: 
But soon they dived beneath the wave, 
And rougher forms arose, 
And hoarser accents presage gave 
Of near impending woes : 
The winds blew shrilly through the straining shrouds, 
And blackening in the sky, and gathered were the clouds: 
The waves close in the galley’s track, 
And break and melt in foam, 
So closed is your returning back, 
So melt your hopes of home: 
No beacon on the headland’s height shall hail 
The joyful signal of your whitening sail.’ 


We venture to call this a genuine effusion of Greece: 
[Tidccxos && iepys oAsyy AiBas. 


We had marked many more passages for laudatory notice: 
but, as we have also omitted several remarks of a less favour- 
able nature, we must strike the balance, and here conclude; 
though not before we have left with our theatrical readers, for 
their due reflection, the following ingenious if not entirely 


just remarks of Mr. Smith. Speaking of the Gtdipus Tyran- 


nus, he says ; 


‘ Another objection has been made to the nature of the story ; 
but if we exclude the stronger and more guilty passions, we con- 
fine the action of the theatrical machine, and deprive it of its 
most powerful movements: there is perhaps more of sickly deli- 
cacy than the soundness of moral health in the feeling, which re- 
volting from the deep lamentations of Cidipus over his uninten- 
tional guilt, cries and smiles with complacency over a wife, who 
after the violation of her duty to an affectionate husband is still to 
be held the most amiable and interesting of her sex. In truth, any 
reasonable offence rests in the manner rather than the matter. Un- 
der the management of Sophocles, nothing is pressed unnecessarily 
on our notice; but Dryden, not satisfied with the secret suspicions 
of his audience, biurts the loves of the unhappy pair full in our 
faces: the difference between the Mysterious Mother and Cidipus 
is the difference between premeditated and involuntary crime.’ 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1820. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 14. The Hill of Caves; in Two Cantos. With other 
Poems. By William Read, Esq. 8vo. pp. 100. sewed. Col- 
burn. 

Three miles north of Belfast, at the height of twelve hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, rises the Hill of Caves. At beast 
to this effect the present author informs us, in a very modest little 
advertisement ; and to this scene he has directed his poetical 
powers of description: —but he has also (to use his own words) 


‘ endeavoured to introduce incident and variety’ into the Hill of 


Caves. 

We wish that we could say that the work is entertaining ; or, as a 
whole, meritorious. Many clever little passages occur in it: but 
we are compelled to acknowlege that, in our judgment, it hangs 
heavily on the hand. The two subjoined stanzas betray the source 
of the author’s inspiration, and gratefully repay their inspirer. 


‘ Ye vanished masters of Hibernia’s lyre ! 
Who erst in Tara’s trophied halls did string 
Those speaking chords which set the soul on fire, 
Till from its prison-cage it strove to spring, 
And beat the heart with wild impatient wing, — 
Forgive, that with this feeble hand I sought, — 
Like distant streamlet faintly echoing 
The cataract, — to wake the tones ye taught ; 


These Erin’s harp forgets, as she hath been forgot ! 


¢ Long through her ivy-fettered chords the breeze 
Of midnight whispered, — none could set her free ! 
And long that tide of soul was doomed to freeze, 
Which flowed unmatched in her wild melody. 
But now, thy country’s day-star shines on thee, — 
Loved harp, awake! it burns ascendant now, 
And gilds thy kindling chords effulgently ! 
Awake! Wit, Valour, Beauty claim thy vow, — 
And Moore hath broke thy trance, —thy Genius wreathed his 
brow!’ 


Art. 15. Rosamond, Memory’s Musings, and other Poems. By 
William Procter. Crown 8vo. pp.145. 7s. Boards. Hookham. 
1819. 

In an age of strong poetical competition like the present, we 
might naturally promise ourselves the favourable result which an 
emulative principle is calculated to produce ;-— superior excel- 
lence in an art that boasts such numerous candidates for renown. 
This expectation, however, is so far from being realized with re- 
gard to the poetry of the day, that, in proportion to the abounding 
matter, the quality of it seems by no means to improve ; and even 
our favourite modern masters of the lyre, on a comparison with 
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elder and more correct authors, will one too fairly chargeable 
with poetical sins of no slight magnitude. The bold licence of 
Byron, the mannerism of Scott, and the too apparent labour of 
Campbell, often produce in the reader an irritation of nerves, 
and a feeling of despair, before he actually arrives at the end of 
their lucubrations: while their imitators often succeed in inge- 
niously acquiring the faults rather than the beauties of their arche- 
types. Though Alexander had a wry neck, and Horace was 
somewhat blear-eyed, we shall never become heroes merely by 
twisting our necks, or poets by placing a shade over our eyes; 
and we would advise those, who feel themselves stimulated with 
the desire of poetic recreation, to walk lamely by themselves 
rather than supported on the best rhyming crutches which they 
can borrow or steal. 

Without intending directly to apply these remarks to Mr. Proc- 
ter, who evinces much of the soul and language of a poet, we 
think that he kept Mr. Southey too closely in view when he wrote 
the following lines, addressed to his book : 


‘ Go forth, frail offspring of my brain, 
I trust thee on a dangerous way ; 
On which, by self-applause made vain, 
Perchance I doom thee to decay.’ 


It is with pleasure, however, that we render to Mr. Procter that 


justice which we would never maces 4 omit. He possesses 


much pathetic power; as an instance of which we quote the 
opening of ‘ Memory’s Musings :’ — though there are other parts of 
equal beauty : 


‘ The veil of twilight mantles o’er the sky, 
And closes up the lovely face of day ; 
The landscapes, fields, and flowers in dimness lie, 
And the last Robin’s song has died away. 


‘ I wander to some solitary seat, 
Amid these gardens’ cool sequester’d bowers ; 
With retrospection pensive, dear, and sweet, 
To hold communion on life’s parted hours. 


‘ Oh! come fair fugitives of time, again, 
Ye visions of my boyhood’s happy years ; 
Ye, who so oft have sooth’d my bosom’s pain, 
And brighten’d into smiles my gloom and tears. 


‘ Oh! come once more, ye shades of memory, come, 
While on the past my fancy fondly pores, 
Come, airy tenants, to my heart, — your home ; — 
Encircle there, and spread your treasur’d stores. 


‘ Yes, deep reflected upon memory’s glass, 
In retrospection I behold them pass ; 
Scenes and fair objects cherish’d and belov’d, 
When life’s young days in sportive fleetness mov’d. 
Thought’s earliest dawn the pleasing picture brings, 
A group of sweet and unconnected things. 
Rev. May, 1820. H Advanc’d 
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Advanc’d a little from the mingled scene 

Of woods and hills, and flow’rs, and smiling green, 
What well known prospects full before me rise, 
And all my native spot before me lies! 

Like a worn pilgrim who hath far’d in toil, 

A long, long journey on a barren soil ; 

Meeting no face he lov’d, and hearing none 

That spoke in friendship’s voice to cheer him on, 
Returning, — gives the wind and sea his tears, 
When through the mist his native shore appears, 
Yet dim descried, — but as the fresh’ning gale 
Bears to the port the breeze-embracing sail, 

At once familiar to the sight he grows, 

Smiles, and then weeps, and then with transport glows,’ &c. 


Art. 16. Common Sense: a Poem. 8vo. pp. 53. sewed. All- 
man. 1819. 

This is a sensible little book; and, although the author disclaims 
any pretension to the honours of poetry, yet, if sense be the found- 
ation of all good writing, he certainly possesses that basis, and, as 
we think, much also of the superstructure. The opinions, indeed, 
which he so commendably advocates, are not unusual in convers- 
ation, and have more than once, perhaps, been promulgated in 
print: — once, recently, in a poem called ‘ Seculomastix,” to 
which we have called the attention of our readers in a preceding 
portion of the present Review. (P. 73.) 

The mutual object of both these writers is in the first place to 
point out the causes of the degradation of our literature ; and 
they both trace them, principally, to a deficiency of moral tone in 
the popular authors; secondly, to a deficiency in knowlege; and, 
thirdly, to that compound of bad taste which is sure to result from 
these preliminary elements of ignorance and pollution. They each 
have two divisions ; the one discussing literature, including morals 
and politics; the other more confined to religion, as it appears in 
the present age. 

From each of these portions in the writer before us, we shall 
now offer a specimen to our readers: 


¢ What shall I say of Wordsworth ?* that I praise 
The pure and spotless tenor of his lays: | 


But 





‘* Fewpoets have been more reviewed, or less read, than Words- 
worth. He has a few idolaters, to whom he is é ro:rys: while the 
common run of readers and critics will scarcely allow him to be a 
poet at all. I hold with the million. Mr. Wordsworth has given 
us his notions of poetry in certain philosophical prefaces, which 
have very much theJair of translations from the German. Among 
other canons, he observes, ** the reader cannot be too often re- 
minded that poetry is passion.” As an illustration of this, the 
reader may take — 


‘“ The 
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But that his rhymes are bad, his sense obscure, 
His diction childish, and his fancy poor : 

That if he be a poet, well I wot 

Milton and Shakespeare, Pope and Gray were not: 
If verse be just the talk of common men, 

Dedlt out by line, and measured eight or ten: 

If knights and heroes, kings and gods, be toys, 
Compared with duffle cloaks, and idiot boys — 
Thou shalt be read, when Homer is forgotten, 
And the great Goth in dust and worms is rotting ; 
Then shalt thou live the joy of babes and men — 
But, gentle Wordsworth, hope it not till then.’ 


Speaking of that party in the Church which is arrogantly deno- 
minated ‘* Evangelical,” the author thus writes: 


‘ There’s little in a name, and party binds 
Together struggling souls of divers kinds : 
Scandal indeed is busy still with those 
Who the lax morals of the world oppose ; 

And vice is always glad to find a flaw 

In characters of which it stands in awe. 

I scorn these idle tales, nor will I hate 

The virtue that I scarce can imitate : 

But on the other hand, I still must hold, 

That all that glitters is not sterling gold. 

Are there not some, who, while they can declaim 
Against the world, have still their own bye-game ; 
Find time, amidst their labours, to cajole 

A wealthy widow anxious for her soul ; 

Lead to the altar the converted fair, 

And sport, like Huntington, a coach and pair ?* 
Are there not some, who, in these latter years, 
Smit with the love of meetings and hear! hears! 





‘¢ The Vicar did not hear the words: and now 
Pointing towards the cottage, he entreated 
That Leonard would partake his humble fare ; 
The other thanked him with a fervent voice, 
But added, that the evening being fine 
He would pursue his journey.” 


Is not this passion? Are not these thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn ?” 

‘ * Evangelical clergymen, in their capacity of confessors, (for 
auricular confession is much the fashion at present, ) have consider- 
able facilities for cultivating intimacies with women much above 
them in rank and fortune. Should these facilities lead, in man 
cases, to matrimony, suspicions may naturally arise that the bye- 
game was kept in view from the beginning. On this head, see 
Mrs. H. More’s Moral Sketches. I am sorry to find that my views 
on this subject are confirmed by that able and well-informed 
writer. Mrs. M., indeed, lays the blame chiefly on the ladies: 
most probably there are faults on both sides.’ 

H 2 Range 
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Range o’er the island on some fair pretence, 

And leave their flocks in charge to Providence ? * 
Are there not some, beneath whose doctrine lurks 
A strange indifference both to faith and works? 
They preach the eternal union — lay no stress 

On justice, charity, and holiness ; ¥ 
Till the flock, following the deceitful bell, 

Runs to the very pit where Baring fell. + 

These are no guides for me — although the crowd 
Dwells on their names with praises deep and loud ; 
And holds it almost blasphemy to say, 

The road they lead is not the narrow way.’ 


Art. 17. Montrose; a National Melo-Drama. In Three Acts, 
12mo. 1s. Printed at Glasgow; and sold in London by Long- 
man andCo. 1820. 

We have here another of those very coarse and unpoetical at- 
tempts to bring a popular novel on the stage, which, in our judg- 
ment, disgrace both the original work and the imitation : — the for- 
mer by involuntary contamination, the latter by willing abasement. 
There is acharm about asuccessful work of imagination, which ought 
to preserve it from cotemporary theatrical exhibition. While the 
ideal scenes of a Cervantes, or a Fielding, were warm and fresh in 
the mind of the reader, how could he endure a Don Quixote in 
England (although from the pen of the latter of these worthies) 
or a Tom Jones on the stage? We are convinced that no per- 
son of the least degree of original fancy, or of classical taste, ever 
tolerated such vulgar abominations, such gross disenchantments of 
the poetical creation in which they had been wandering. Fortu- 
nately for our argument, the execution of these ill-conceived mon- 
sters of the theatre has been, generally speaking, as contemptible 
as the design itself; and never have we seen a tamer and more 
servile dramatic transcript of the delightful works of the author 
of Waverley than the present. The Legend of Montrose furnished 
one of the happiest delineations of a soldier of fortune, of an 
adventurer whose fidelity is as transferable as his person from one 
kingdom to another, that we remember to have encountered. How 
is it possible to bear the gross caricature of this highly comic cha- 
racter, which so woefully besets us throughout this § National Melo- 








‘*T am at a loss to conceive, how clergymen holding benefices 
in the south, can spare so much time for attending public meetings 
at the very extremities of the kingdom. Surely their own parishes 
must suffer by it. The offices of an itinerant missionary, and a 
beneficed clergyman, were once reckoned incompatible. I should 
think that the duties of the two offices must still be so.’ 

‘ + This paragraph hints at high matter, which I cannot con- 
dense into a note. Suffice it to say, that Antinomianism is put- 
ting on a bolder face than it bas assumed for many years; and 
that the theology of some who have not seceded, wears a very 
equivocal aspect.” 

Drama ?” 
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Drama?’ Surely, it is beyond the nationality even of our northern 
brethren, to welcome such ordure of flattery as is here administered 
to their patriotic recollections. . 

The narrative of the novel is embodied in directions to the 
actors, and the dialogue is verbally copied out, each in the pro- 
portion that is wanted; and this is a tribute which the Scots, 
and which Sir Walter Scott, can endure! We trust it is not. 
Concluding, therefore, that all the countrymen of this melo-dra- 
matist, together with the illustrious poet above mentioned, propine 
him to unmitigated reprobation, we beg leave to bestow that 
boon on him; and to express our hope that we shall not be 
required to make a similar present by any kindred effusion. 


Art. 18. Gay’s Chair. Poems, never before printed, written b 
John Gay, Author of “ The Beggar’s Opera,” ‘ Fables,” &c. 
With a Sketch of his Life, from the MSS. of the Rev. Joseph 
Baller, his Nephew. Edited by Henry Lee, Author of “ Poetic 
Impressions,” ‘ Caleb Quotem,” &c. &c. To which are added, 
two new tales, The World, and Gossip, by the Editor. 12mo. 
5s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1820. 

New poems from the pen of Gay cannot fail to interest every 
reader who yet retains a pure and classical taste ; and therefore 
this little volume is sure of being opened by such persons with 
anticipations of pleasure: but, alas! they will be disappointed. 
We see nothing here of the terseness or elegance of that livel 
writer ; nothing of the command of his own peculiar octosyllabic 
measure, which so distinguished him among his celebrated coe 
temporaries. ‘That measure, indeed, since his days, has most im- 
properly (not to say ludicrously) been applied to long and serious 
composition: but this anomalous practice cannot add dignity to a 
metre calculated to convey only short and familiar tales, or, at all 
events, detached moral precepts. 

As a frontispiece, we have an engraving of a very comfortable, 
but very singular, scholar’s chair, furnished with a writing-ap- 
paratus, with secret drawers for manuscripts, &c.; and in one of 
these drawers were found, according to the editor, the brief ef- 
fusions now attempted to be added to the acknowleged list of 
Gay’s writings. We shall enable our readers to form their owa 
judgment of the story of this discovery, by an extract from the 
preface. 

‘ Many of the most respectable inhabitants of Barnstaple and 
its vicinity remember having often seen this chair, several years 
ago, while it was in the possession of Gay’s immediate descendants, 
who always spoke of it as having been the property of the poet, 
and which, as his favorite easy chair, he highly valued. 

‘ Its identity cannot be well mistaken, from the peculiarity of 
its shape, its antique appearance, and curious construction ; form- 
ing, with its conveniently attached apparatus for writing and read- 
ing, in every respect a complete student’s chair. 

‘ About twelve years since, it was sold amongst some of the 
eflects of the late Mrs. Williams, niece of the Rev. Joseph Baller, 
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and who by a previous marriage had been the wife of the Rey, 
Hugh Fortescue of Filleigh, near Barnstaple. Both families (the 
Fortescues and the Ballers) were by marriage nearly related to 
Gay, whose property was, at his decease, equally divided betwixt 
his sisters, Katherine Baller and Joanna Fortescue. 

‘ Since the period of Mrs. Williams’s death, the chair came into 
the hands of the late Mr.Clarke, of High-street, Barnstaple, and 
it was sold, with the rest of his household furniture, by public 
auction. The editor happening to be then in Devonshire, heard 
of the above circumstance, and anxious to ascertain the parti- 
culars, applied to the auctioneer, who informed him that the chair 
had been sold to a person of the name of Symonds, to whom the 
editor immediately went, saw the chair, and afterwards purchased 
it: orders were given that it should be sent to the house of 
Mr. Crook, a cabinet-maker in the same street, to be repaired ; 
who, on removing the drawers, discovered the manuscripts from 
which the principal articles of this publication are taken. 

‘ The following extract from Mr. Crook’s letter to a gentleman 
who made enquiries on the subject, will, it is presumed, be satis- 
factory: ‘* The chair was bought at an auction by Mr. Symonds 
of this town, from whose house it came to mine. I was desired 
to repair it, and on taking out the drawer in front, which was 
somewhat broken, I found at the back part of the chair, a concealed 
drawer, ingeniously fastened with a small wooden bolt. Those 
who have lately had possession of the chair never knew of this 
concealed drawer: it was full of manuscript papers, some of which 
appeared to have slipped over, as I found them stuck in the bottom 
or seat of the chair.— A respectable tradesman of this town was 
present when I made the discovery. The owner of the chair was 
immediately sent for, and the whole of the papers safely delivered 


into his hands. “¢ I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
‘¢ RicHAaRD CROOK, 
‘© March 21st, 1819. ‘¢ Cabinet-maker, Barnstaple.”’ 


‘ That the chair originally belonged to Gay there is not the 
least doubt : the fact is admitted by all the best informed persons in 
the neighbourhood, who have paid any attention to the subject.’ 

The names of many respectable individuals are annexed to this 
statement, as proving, by various degrees of evidence, the genuine- 
ness of the chair, and consequently the authenticity of the 
poems. Would that the question were of more importance! but, 
whether written by Gay or not, these poematia will add nothing to 
any established fame, and, we think, may take something from the 
reputation of their supposed author. 

Of the justness of this opinion we shall now offer a proof. 


¢ Need any person now be told 
That single ladies cann’t grow old? 
We should despise such taunting carriage, 
Did we not quite despair of marriage ; 
Nor about husbands make this fuss, 
Were there enough for them and us. . 
uf, 
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But, ’tis the truth we represent t’ye, 

Men are so scarce, and maids so plenty, 

That were each man a maid to wed, 

Not one in fifty would be led 

To Hymen’s shrine, or, during life, 

Become that envied thing — a wife. 
‘While thus the widows interlope, 

How can we maidens live in hope ? 

Your honored House will then debate 

On our most lamentable state, 

And after hearing this as fact, 

Will guard our rights by legal act: 

For if the widows be allowed 

To taunt us thus, and be so proud, 

We maidens must embrace the pillow, 

Or cut a caper from a willow!’ 


We know not that any thing better than this occurs in the book ; 
and, such being the case, surely we are justified in asserting that, if 
Gay wrote these poems, he suppressed them from a consciousness 
of their inferiority. The editor tells us that ‘ reasons equally satis- 
factory cannot, perhaps, be offered, respecting the authenticity 
of all the other poems,’ with those which support the credit of 
the ¢ Petition of the Maids of Exon City.’ This is in Gay’s hand- 
writing ; of which a fac-simile is printed in the present work. We 
may add that some of the other poems have still less of the power 
of the reputed writer. For instance ; | 


‘ To Miss Jane Scot. 
‘ The Welch girl is pretty, 
The English girl fair, 
The Irish deem’d witty, 
The French debonnaire : 
Tho’ all may invite me, 
I'd value them not; 
The charms that delight me 
I find in a Scor.’ 


It is unnecessary to say any thing of the avowedly original com- 
positions of the editor, but that they are in the style to be expected 
from the author of ‘* Dash, a Tale.’ 


Art. 19. The Mélange, containing the Lunarian, a Tale, in Five 
Cantos. Wonders, in Two Parts. The Picture Gallery, in 
Nine Cantos: and various other Pieces, in Verse. B 
C——. 8vo. pp. 336. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1819. 
Mr. C informs us in his advertisement that, ‘ if he should 

succeed in promoting rational pleasure, he will have effected his 

purpose :’ but we had not read many lines of his work before we 
perceived that our ideas, both of rationality and pleasure, did not 
accord with those of this writer. We will enable our readers to 

decide whether they harmonize with their own. 
In the * Lunarian,’ a stranger arrives from the moon, who calls 
the particular attention of Persian court to the aes 
4 is 
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his pantaloons: but we shall make much too light an impression 
of the author’s extreme folly and vulgarity, if we do not add a 
word or two of his own; for which we need only open the first 
page, or the midmost, or the last, in any of his stories. 





















































‘ I boast not of my birth or riches, 
You see my mantle, vest, and breeches.’ 


This admirable joke, too, isrepeated! We give alongerspecimen. 
The page immediately preceding is much too disgusting for quota- 
tion, and the following is surely enough for moderate endurance : 


¢ One half of human wants we make, 
And hence it is that snuff we take; 
Great numbers, true, the box produce 
Much more for ornament than use; 
Beginners always take it clean, 
Pretending that it cures the spleen ; 
Some say its greatest virtue lies 
In cleansing humours from the eyes! 
The stomach’s sickness some pretend 
The pungent particles may mend ! 
While others loaded in the chest, 
Without its aid can never rest ; 
Hence ’tis we always reasons find 
For doing what we feel inclin’d. 
When both the sexes cease to flirt, 
Their noses soon shine forth in dirt ; 
On ladies’ handkerchiefs it falls, 

- And stains their tuckers, ruffs, and shawls ; 
Men’s chitterlings beneath it bend, 
And bad effluvias sometimes send ; 
On lips, on chins, on breasts, on thighs, 
The unwip’d essence often lies.’ 


Art. 20. Fashion, a Didactic Sketch: the Emigrants, a Tale of 
the Nineteenth Century ; and other Poems. By Thomas Gillet, 
Author of “The Banks of Isis.” Crown 8vo. 5s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1819. 

We took an opportunity, soon after the publication of ‘“‘ The 
Banks of Isis,’ (Review for June, 1818,) to express the satis- 
faction which we derived from that early production of Mr. Gillet: 
who still speaks with great diffidence of his own powers, and 
seems anxious to throw himself on the indulgence rather than to 
challenge the fair verdict of the public. It is, perhaps, too much 
the fashion of criticism in the present day to deal with the knife 
and the cautery; and therefore such appeals to mercy from a 
juvenile adventurer, though they should not satisfy the judicious, 
may not be entirely either unnecessary or unserviceable. In all 
youthful efforts at composition, it is easy to detect imperfections 
both in matter and style; to observe towering sentences leading 
to some ‘‘ most lame and impotent conclusion ;” to discover a 
series of sentiments strung together, of which the author himself 
had forgotten all the connecting links that once existed in his — 
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mind; or to trace glimpses of some bold image of thought, im- 
perfectly conceived, and still more imperfectly expressed. When 
merit displays itself, however, as in the case of the present author, 
with an air really unassuming, we would much rather note the 
appearances of promise in the individual, than dwell on failings 
which he exhibits in common with the multitude. — The sketch of 
Fashion is by much the happiest production in this volume. It 
is an invective against the dissipation of fashionable life, the insig- 
nificance of the female sex, and the effeminacy of the male; and 
it reminds us occasionally of the terseness and sincere spleen of 
Young’s Satires. We extract the description of that equivocal 
being whom the cant phrase of the day denominates A Dandy : 


‘ At length a thing of whalebone, buckram, starch, 
With mincing gait, half tip-toe dance, half march, 
Unlike to woman, more unlike to man— — 

A thing ne’er heard of since the world began, 
Till lately in the realm of Fashion found, 

Adoring self with reverence profound : 

Since of its gender doubtful signs were shewn, 

Its species e’en to naturalists unknown, 

‘¢ Scorn’d by one sex, rejected by the other, 

Its very sister laughed to call it brother ;” 

The languid looks this non-descript put on, 

Its Gallic accent and its tender tone, 

Its novel carriage, —figure—raiment —feature, 
Procur’d it notice, ’twas so strange a creature. 
Almeria saw it shining at a fete, 

And deem’d ’twould make her a convenient mate; 
It thought the nymph a kindred soul, and seem’d 
As —next to self— the damsel it esteem’d — 
They spoke! embrac’d! and— all due matters carried — 
The loveless pair in Christian mode were married.’ 


The sequel of matrimonial bliss is such as we might expect. — 
In the smaller poems, particularly those intended to be of an im- 
passioned turn, Mr. Gillet is not equally successful. We cannot, 
however, dismiss the volume without expressing our hopes that 
the honest ambition and unremitting industry, which the author 
has hitherto exhibited, may, when directed to the real affairs of 
life and to pursuits more serious than the Muse’s visitations, be 


supported with due encouragement, and crowned with eventual 
success. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 21. A Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Literature ; com- 
prehending the Principles of Language and — the Elements 
of Taste and Criticism, with Rules for the Study of Composition 
and Eloquence: illustrated by appropriate Examples, selected 
chiefly from the British Classics, for the Use of Schools or pri- 


vate Instruction. By Alexander Jamieson, 12mo. 6s. Boards. 
Whittakers. 
Arte 
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Art. 22. Conversations on General History; exhibiting a progres- 
sive View of the State of Mankind, from the earliest Ages of 
which we have any authentic Records, to the Beginning of the 
Year 1819. For the Use of. Schools and private Instruction, 
By Alexander Jamieson, Author of a Treatise on the Construc- 
tion of Maps, &c. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Whittakers. 1819. 
Both these works display acquirement and communicate in- 

struction, have the merit of systematic arrangement and com- 
prehension of topic, and seem adapted for the use of young per- 
sons, who are seeking in elementary books the outlines of a branch 
of knowlege, which at a period of greater leisure they propose 
to complete. Mr. Jamieson professes to have written for the use 
of schools, and keeps in view a division of his subject into succes- 
sive lessons of nearly equal length; so that his sections do not 
dilate and contract according to the magnitude of the matter 
which they should embrace, but are interrupted at given distances, 
sometimes in the very midst of the argument. 

The Grammar of Rhetoric treats first of style, as the found- 
ation of eloquence, and traces the rise and progress of spoken and 
written language. It then passes on to the structure of sentences, 
and to the principles of general grammar: to which succeed an 
extensive account of the figures of oratory, an analysis of the 
nature of taste, and a comparison of the forms of style. The 
concluding chapter treats of poetry, which is here divided some- 
what unphilosophically into pastoral, lyric, didactic, descriptive, 
and epic: of which classes, some respect the form and some the 
matter. Dramatic poetry has improperly been omitted altogether. 
An excessive use is made of Scotish writers, both for materials 
and illustrations ; Blair supplies the theory and Macpherson the 
specimen, at every other page; and in the section 273., which 
treats of comparisons, four examples are taken from Ossian, no 


one of which deserves any praise. A short chapter, of which the | 


very title is indefensible, climax and amplification not being the 
same thing, will give an idea of the book. 

‘ Section 327. Climax, or amplification, is nearly related to 
hyperbole, and differs from it chiefly in degree. The purpose of 
HYPERBOLE is to exalt our conceptions beyond the truth ; of cLIMAx, 
to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by a series of circumstances, 
ascending one above another in respect of importance, and all 
pointing towards the same object. 

‘ Illus. This figure, when properly introduced and displayed, 
affords a very sensible pleasure. It accords with our disposition 
to enlarge our conceptions of any object we contemplate ; it 
affords a gratification similar to what we receive on ascending an 
eminence situated in the centre of a rich and varied landscape, 
where every step we proceed presents a grander and more exten- 
Sive prospect. 

‘ Example. Shakspeare exhibits specimens of almost every poe- 
tical beauty, and is not deficient in instances of climax. 


‘« The cloud-capt tow’rs, the gorgeous palaces, 


The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, 
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Yea, all that it inhabits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 


¢ 328. The effect of this figure is peers pleasant, when the 
gradation of the sentiment is denoted by members, which rise with 
an analogous swell in point of sound ; and in this view the follow- 
ing examples from Cicero have much merit. 

‘ Example. Speaking of the power of language, in the first 
book De Oratore : 

‘ « Que vis alia potuit, aut dispersos homines unum in locum 
congregare ; aut a fera agrestique vita ad hunc humanum, ‘cultum, 
civilemque deducere ; aut jam constitutis civitatibus, leges, judicia, 
jura describere.” ” es 

¢ 329. Examples are sometimes found of an anti-climaz, that is, 
of a gradation downward in the sentiment ; and if the expression 
also present a correspondent descent in the sound, the sentence 
will possess uncommon merit. 

‘ Example. Horace affords a pertinent and curious instance in 
the following line: 


‘<¢ Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.” 


‘ Analysis. The sinking in the sentiment, from the /abour of the 
mountain to the dirth of the mouse, is admirably imitated by a 
similar expression of the words. The verb, the most dignified word 
both in meaning and sound, zs placed first, contrary to the com- 
mon arrangement. The merit of the words in point of sound de- 
creases to the dast, which is the most diminutive in the sentence, 
partly on account of its being a monosyllable, and almost a repe- 
tition of the last syllable of the preceding word, but chiefly on 
account of the contrast between the insignificance of the word, and 
the dignity of the situation zt occupies. 

‘ 330. Climax appears with grace in the calmer parts of oratory, 
in essays, and in all compositions which address the imagination, 
but attempt not much to interest the passions. 

‘ Illus. It is employed by the orator with advantage, in impres- 
sing the hearers with strong conceptions of a cause ; in procuring 
favour to the argument he espouses ; or in exciting disapprobation 
of that of his antagonist. It is also convenient in communicatin 
sentiments that are striking or sublime, but it is too artificial to 
express any high degree of passion. The time and reflection 
necessary to arrange the sentiments according to their importance; 


the minute attention requisite to form the expression correspond. — 


ing to the elevation of the thought, are all operations of a com- 
posed frame of mind, very different from that tumultuary state 
which is the attendant of violent passion. 

‘ 331. It is, however, consistent with moderate agitation ; and 
accordingly Longinus takes notice of the utility of it in managing 
a low degree of passion with address. In this case, however, the 
artificial arrangement of the words is relinquished. The swellin 
passion seizes the expressions most proper to denote it, and the 


phraseology is altogether artless. The best tragedies afford 
examples. 


© Example 
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‘ Example 1. Oronooko thus utters his recollection of past 
happiness : 


‘ « Can you raise the dead ? 
Pursue and overtake the wings of time? 
And bring about again the hours, the days, 
The years that made me happy ?” 


‘ 2. Almeria, in the Mourning Bride, expresses a similar senti- 
ment in a similar manner: 


‘ « How hast thou charm’d 
The wildness of the waves and rocks to this? 
That thus relenting, they have given thee back 
To earth, to light and life, to love and me.” 


- Another example in the same tragedy exhibits a beautiful 
nie of the gradual influence of passion, in prompting the mind 
to believe what it wishes to be true. 


¢ ‘¢ Let me not stir or breathe, lest I dissolve 
That tender lovely form of painted air, 
So like Almeria. Ha! it sinks, it falls. 
I'll catch it ere it goes, and grasp her shade: 
’Tis life, ’tis warm, ’tis she, ’tis she herself.” 


¢ Analysis. The apparition is first painted air, and has some 
rendilinaes to Almeria. It descends, and appears to be seizable. 
It gets life, animal life, it is ** she herself.” ’ 

A superior work to the Grammar of Rhetoric is the series of 
Conversations on General History. It is divided into seven books, 
of which the first examines primeval and Grecian history: the 
second relates that of Rome: the third concerns middle history, 
or the period between Mohammed and Charlemagne ; and the 
fourth comments on the Decline and Fall of the Greek Empire, 
the revival of literature in Europe, and the ecclesiastical revolution 
commonly termed the Reformation. The adoption of an antarctic 

assage to the East Indies, and the discovery of America, are 
also introduced. In the fifth book, the history of England and 
Scotland is traced from the Reformation to the Revolution, and 
the cotemporary history of modern Europe is criticized. The 
sixth book surveys the Mohammedan countries, and India, China, 
and Japan. The seventh continues the British annals to the 
Jate peace, and discusses the French Revolution. The tone of 
criticism prevalent in this work is moderate, not pointed, as the 
reader may see in the ensuing extract : 

‘ Section 1652. Charles. The King of Prussia, when Hanover 
fell to France, took possession of it by Buonaparte’s command ; 
but began at length to discover that he was but a tool in the hands 
of Buonaparte, who had made proposals to restore Hanover to 
England, and Polish Prussia to Russia, as an inducement to those 
two powers to make peace. This duplicity was not to be borne, 
and hostilities between the two powers commenced, Russia taking 
the part of Prussia. Buonaparte’s good fortune, however, still 
attended him; and, after many hard-fought battles, —_ and 
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Prussia were compelled to solicit an armistice. The two emperors 
met on a raft in the Niemen, to settle the terms of accommo- 
dation, and, on the rgth of June, 1807, the treaty of Tilsit was 
signed. By this treaty, Prussia was reduced one-half, and Alex- 
ander consented to acknowledge Joseph Napoleon Buonaparte 
King of Naples, Louis King of Holland, and Jerome King of 
Westphalia. 

‘ 1653. Father. After the conclusion of this affair, Buonaparte 
went to Italy; but his attention was fixed on Spain and Portugal ; 
and so rapid and decided was he in the execution of all his plans, 
that, before the end of the year 1807, the royal family of Portu- 
gal emigrated to the Brazils, with the assistance of the English. 
After their departure, the French troops entered Lisbon, and 
Buonaparte, who certainly deserved the title of King-maker as 
much, or even more, than Warwick, divided his new conquests 
into the following governments: Entre-Minho-Douro, with Oporto, 
was given to the King of Etruria, with the title of King of North 
Lusitania. Alantejo and Algarves to the Prince of Peace, with 
the title of Prince of the Algarves; the remainder of the king- 
dom was, for the present, to be left untouched. Having thus 
speedily settled the affairs of Portugal, Spain became an object 
of much interest tohim. The King and Queen of Spain abdicated 
in favour of their son, the Prince of Asturias, and retired to 
France. Ferdinand VII. was hardly on the throne, when he re- 
ceived intelligence that the French troops had passed the Py- 
renees, on their way to the capital. Buonaparte, anxious for the 
further aggrandisement of his own family, wished particularly to 
secure the person of the King of Spain, who was conveyed by 
Murat, the artful Duke of Berg, to Bayonne. Buonaparte now 
informed Ferdinand, by General Savary, that he acknowledged no 
king of Spain but Charles IV., who, out of his great love and af- 
fection for his people, or Buonaparte, it is impossible to say which, 
nobly resigned the inheritance of his family in favour of a stranger, 
a decided enemy to the Bourbon name. Joseph Buonaparte was 
immediately proclaimed king, and, on the 2oth of July, 1808, 
made his public entry into Madrid. 

‘ 1654. Charles. In this extremity, the Spanish patriots had 
recourse to England, who readily offered her assistance. Buona- 
parte, hoping by his presence to restore order, and enforce his 
commands with more effect, appeared in Spain, but without pro- 
ducing much good; he therefore retraced his steps, and once 
more engaged the Austrians with his wonted success. Vienna, 
for the third time, beheld him within her walls as conqueror. The 
dominions of the Emperor of Austria were now reduced nearly one- 
half, and Buonaparte returned once more to Paris in triumph. 

‘ 1655. Father. The young King of Sweden, who had hitherto 
resisted all the innovations of the French Emperor, was obliged to 
resign his crown ; his uncle, the Duke of Sudermania, was elected 
king in his stead, under the title of Charles XIII., June 6. 1809 ; 
and Bernadotte, one of Buonaparte’s favourite generals, was ap- 
pointed Crown-prince of Sweden. Charles XIII., at the a, 
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of Napoleon, shut his ports against England. Much about this 
time the Pope excommunicated Buonaparte.’ 

It will be perceived that the dialogue-form adopted in all this 
narration is mere form, and that either interlocutor can continue 
the story where his predecessor left off. Charles and Amelia are 
as able to make reflections as their father; and that happy com- 
munion of intelligence exists between them, which is the highest 
triumph of reciprocal instruction. 


HISTORY. 


Art. 23. History and Description of the Ancient City of York ; 
comprizing all the most interesting Information already pub- 
lished in Drake’s Eboracum; enriched with much entirely new 
Matter from other authentic Sources ; and illustrated with a neat 
Plan of the City and many elegant Engravings. By William 
Hargrove. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11.16s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 
The title-page of this work announces that it takes for its basis 

Drake’s learned and elaborate ‘‘ Eboracum ;’? and we will do the 
compiler the justice to say that it contains ‘‘ omne quod exit in 
UM, seu Grecum sive Latinum,” which bears the remotest reference 
to the antient or modern history and condition of the city of 
York. Mr. Hargrove is the editor of a weekly political journal 
in that city, and, much to his credit, has employed his leisure hours 
on a subject of all others perhaps the best calculated to allay the 
fervour, which an habitual and professional indulgence in political 
speculation is calculated to inspire. In addition to the sources of 
information accessible to every person, namely, the various pub- 
lications on this ‘‘ Northern Metropolis,” Mr. H. says that he has 
derived much assistance from some valuable antient manuscripts 
and other authentic records, as well as from the friendly commu- 
nications of several individuals; and, by personally visiting the 
various objects described, he gives his readers an assurance of the 
correctness of his accounts. 

Volume i. contains a general history of York from its earliest 
antiquity. The first section goes down to the Saxon heptarchy ; 
the second, to the destruction of York by William the Conqueror ; 
the third, to the establishment of the county of the city by 
Richard II.; the fourth, from that period to the arrival of James I. 
in 1617; the fifth, to the surrender of York to the parliament- 
army in 1644; the sixth, from its capture by the parliament-arm 
to the Rebellion in 1745; the seventh, from the Rebellion to the 
present time ; and the eighth describes the government of the city, 
containing also a list of lord mayors and sheriffs, an account of the 
courts of law held in York, a description of the city arms, and 
the antient customs of the place. The two remaining volumes are 
devoted to a description of the wall, bars, posterns, towers, 
bridges, churches, palaces, and public buildings, antient and 
modern ; interspersed with historical and biographical notices; 
and concluding with an account of the various hospitals, schools, 
and public institutions, which now exist. The work is handsomely 

rinted ; and the wooden vignettes are characteristic and distinct, 

Hllustrating for the most part some curious relics of antiquity, 
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Roman and British. One of the copper-plates (engraved by Le 
Keux) presents a south-west view of the Cathedral ; another de- 
picts the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey; a third gives a view of the 
Ouse Bridge, with St. William’s Chapel, as it stood in August, 1809 ; 
and a fourth presents a view of the City, a plan of which is like- 
wise laid down. 

We should have been glad of a more ample account of the pre- 
sent state of society in York, of its arts, manufactures, &c., and 
would have spared for that purpose many weary pages now devoted 
to the successes and defeats of the parliament-army. — On the 
whole, we imagine that this will be deemed a work of safe and con- 
venient reference. Like others of the same description, it is 
composed of heterogeneous materials, but the compiler has abun- 
dant room for the display of judgment in the selection, arrange- 
ment, and compression of them. 


NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art. 24. A Practical Plan for manning the Royal Navy, and pre- 
serving our Maritime Ascendancy, without Impressment. B 
Thomas Trotter, M.D. late Physician to the Grand Fleet, &c. 
8vo. pp.go. 38.6d. sewed. Longman and Co. 1819. 

Dr. Trotter, having passed his younger days in attending to the 
bodily health of our brave tars, now laudably devotes the leisure of 
retirement to the consideration of an acknowleged great evil in their 
political treatment. Many efforts have been made for the de- 
sirable abolition of the revolting and mischievous usage in question, 
hitherto without success ; and, though Dr. T. calls his plan practi- 
cable, we fear whether it will so turn out, on account of expence : 
his object being to obtain men by bounties worthy of their accept- 
ance, such as are given inthe army. This scheme, if adopted, would 
indeed prevent the shocking abuse of power that is inseparable 
from impressment, and the cruelty that has unavoidably been in- 
flicted on a meritorious class of men: who have devoted the 
greater part of their existence to gain professional knowlege, and 
to fight the battles of their country, without reward, or consider- 
ation for their lives, until lately. Even now such remuneration is 
dealt out with a sparing hand, compared with the attention paid 
to the military; who are induced by a large bounty to enter the 
army, and are afterward rewarded by good pensions, in a profes- 
sion that has fewer difficulties to encounter and requires less 
knowlege and experience than that of the navy. The observ- 
ations of Dr. Trotter are extremely good, and useful, in illustrat. 
ing the hardships endured by seamen, and the severity and in- 


justice with which they are treated as free-born subjects. He duly 


appreciates, also, the disgusting and hazardous service which a sea- 
officer has to perform, in raising men; conceives that the volun- 
teer-system will remove all jealousy between the officer and the 
sailor; and thinks that the immense expence incurred by desertion 
would be saved. Here, however, we may remarkg that de- 
sertion is said to be a saving to government, while men are 
raised by impressment, the pay, &c. of a deserter being forfeited to 
Greenwich Hospital. He correctly alludes in p. 24. to some in- 
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formation which was afforded to the late Admiral Patten, (as we 
understand, ) prior to the unfortunate mutiny in the fleet in 1797, 
and accounts for that serious revolt as arising out of the grievances 
of the seamen, which was in a great measure the case. 

In page 26. Dr. T. may be correct in his remark as to saving the 
lives of seamen by acids administered to cure the scurvy: but they 
are so debilitating that a long time elapses before the men recover 
their strength, if deprived of the liberty of arunon shore, and of 
a vegetable diet ; an evil which has been fully experienced during 
the late war. Whenthe Doctor also recommends the shortening 
of the time of servitude that intitles men to pensions, we may 
doubt the policy of this measure ; as well as whether the country 
can support the expence in the present state of things. He justly 
dwells on the encouragement necessary to be held out to skilful and 
practical seamen, and to the mode of bringing men up for the 
naval service ; which points out that they ought to be rewarded 
with a larger bounty than those who enter the army from the plough- 
tail. His plan of raising men by requisition is not new, and is 
open to many improvements in order to lessen the expence, which 
bh - must render it very objectionable. Due encouragement, however, 
ought certainly to be given to qualified seamen, who have passed 
rf many years of their life in gaining the necessary information to fit 
them for their situation, and who merit a large bounty, pay, &c. 
for their reward: which would also act as an inducement with 
others to follow their laudable example, place them more re- 
spectably in life, and enable them to support their wives and fami- 
lies, who are too often starving, while the good and valuable Bri- 
tish seamen are without money enough to clothe even themselves. 

Dr. T. intimates the propriety of an uniform dress for seamen ; 
and perhaps such a measure would contribute to remove one ob- 
jection, which is now urged against the allotment to them of ho- 
norable badges of distinction, like those which so properly and 
usefully decorate the meritorious soldier. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We must apologize to various Correspondents for delays which, 
| during this month, have been caused by pressing engagements and 
a various obstacles; and we must beg them to allow their letters and 
requests to remain for future consideration and fulfilment. 





with this Number, and contains the usual proportion of Fore1GN 
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